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THE OLD POLITICIAN. 


Now that Tom Dunstan’s cold, 
Our shop is duller; 

Scarce a story is told, 

And our chat has lost the old 
Red-republican color. 

Though he was sickly and thin, 
He gladdened us with his face ; 

How, warming at rich man’s sin, 

With bang of the fist, and chin 
Thrust out, he argued the case! 

He prophesied folk should be free, 
And the money-bags be bled. 

** She’s coming, she’s coming! ”’ said he; 

** Courage, boys! wait and see! 
Freedom’s ahead! ”’ 


All day we sat in the heat, 

Like spiders spinning ; 
Stitching full, fine and fleet, 
While the old Jew on his seat 

Sat greasily grinning. 

And there Tom said his say, 

And prophesied tyranny’s death, 
And the tallow burnt all day, 

And we stitched and stitched away 

In the thick smoke of our breath, 
Wearily, wearily, 

With hearts as heavy as lead; 
But, ‘‘ Patience, she’s coming! ’’ said he; 
** Courage, boys! wait and see! 

Freedom’s ahead! ”’ 


And at night when we took here 
The pause allowed to us, 
The paper came with the beer, 
And Tom read, sharp and clear, 
The news out loud to us; 
And, then in his witty way, 
He threw the jest about — 
The cutting things he’d say 
Of the wealthy and gay! 

How he turned them inside out, 
And it made our breath more free 
To hearken to what he said! 

‘* She’s coming. she’s coming! ”’ said he; 
‘* Courage, boys! wait and see! 
Freedom’s ahead! ”’ 


But grim Jack Hart, with a sneer, 
Would mutter, ‘‘ Master, 
If Freedom means to appear, 
I think she might step here 
A little faster! ”’ 
Then it was fine to see Tom flame, 
And argue and prove and preach, 
Till Jack was silent for shame 
Or a fit of coughing came 
O’ sudden, to spoil Tom’s speech. 
Ah! Tom had the eyes to see 
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When tyranny should be sped; 
‘* She’s coming, she’s coming! ”’ said he; 
‘* Courage, boys! wait and see! 
Freedom’s ahead! ”’ 


But Tom was little and weak, 

The hard hours shook him; 
Hollower grew his cheek, 

And when he began to speak 

The coughing took him. 

Ere long the cheery sound 

Of his chat among us ceased, 
And we made a purse all round, 

That he might not starve, at least; 
His pain was sorry to see, 

Yet there, on his poor sick-bed, 
‘*She’s coming; in spite of me! 
Courage, and wait! ’’ cried he, 

‘*Freedom’s ahead! ”’ 


A little before he died, 
To see his passion! 
‘* Bring me a paper! ’’ he cried, 
And then to study it tried 
In his old sharp fashion ; 
And with eyeballs glittering, 
His looks on me he bent, 
And said that savage thing 
Of the lords of the Parliament. 
Then, darkening — smiling on me, 
‘* What matter if one be dead? 
She’s coming, at least! ’’ said he; 
** Courage, boys! wait and see! 
Freedom’s ahead! ”’ 


Ay, now Tom Dunstan’s cold, 
The shop feels duller ; 
Scarce a story is told, 
Our talk has lost the old 
Red-republican color. 
But we see a figure gray, 
And we hear a voice of death, 
And the tallow burns all day 
And we stitch and stitch away 
In the thick smoke of our breath. 
Ay, here in the dark sit we, 
While wearily, wearily, 
We hear him call from the dead, 
‘*She’s coming, she’s coming! ”’ said he; 
‘* Freedom’s ahead! ”’ 


How long, O Lord, how long 

Doth thy handmaid linger — 
She who shall right the wrong, 
Make the oppressed strong? 

Sweet morrow, bring her; 
Hasten her over the sea, 

O Lord, ere hope be fled; 
Bring her to men and to me; 
O slave, pray still on thy knee, 

‘* Freedom’s ahead! ”’ 

ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Standard. 
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NEVER to prophesy unless you know is 
a sound rule for all political writers, espe- 
cially for those whose forecasts are, as in 
the present instance, liable to be falsified 
by the course of events in the interval that 
must necessarily elapse between their 
being recorded on paper and published in 
print. Mindful of this rule, I shall ex- 
press no opinion as to whether we are, or 
are not, on the eve of a European war. 
On any reasonable calculation of the forces 
tending for and against war, the balance 
of probabilities seems to me to incline de- 
cidedly in favor of peace. But in all 
mundane affairs it is impossible to over- 
rate the influence of human folly; and 
just because a general war at the present 
seems to ordinary apprehension so incon- 
ceivably foolish, I feel by no means confi- 
dent that it may not occur after all. This 
much, however, is certain, that whether we 
have a war this year, or next year or not 
for years to come, war is on the cards, and 
must remain on the cards as long as Europe 
remains in a condition of unstable equi- 
librium. It may therefore be worth while 
to point out broadly what are the causes 
which disturb the equilibrium of Europe 
at the present moment, and how the re- 
moval of these causes either by violent or 
pacific means is likely to affect the policy 
and fortunes of England. In order to do 
this, it is necessary to make what the 
Germans calla Rundschau of the relations 
existing among the chief Continental 
nations. 

For the purposes of this look-around the 
minor States may be left out of account. 
They form the pawns on the European 
chess-board, which are utilized or sacri- 
ficed as may suit the strategy of the kings 
and queens, but which do not and cannot 
initiate any game of their own. Owing 
to a variety of causes, into which it would 
be foreign to my purpose to enter, but 
which are independent of the politics of 
the day, the era of small independent 
States, in as far as Europe, at any rate, is 
concerned, is obviously drawing toa close. 
The phase of evolution through which the 
European world is passing tends to the 
amalgamation of adjacent states into large 
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commonwealths, and to the obliteration of 
small communities, whose only reason of 
existence is an accident of race, religion, 
or language. Indeed, from a philosophi- 
cal standpoint, the one conclusive argu- 
ment against the Irish Nationalists is that 
they are at variance not so much with the 
power of England as with the power of 
natural forces which tend in favor of large 
communities to the detriment of small 
ones. It is useless to struggle against 
the tide ; and the same tide which in pol- 
itics is set in the direction of democracy 
is set in respect of international relations 
in the direction of uniting kindred popu- 
lations under one common rule in lieu of 
separating them by artificial barriers. In 
any estimate, therefore, of the changes 
likely to be introduced into the map of 
Europe, one may safely leave out of ac- 
count the interests and ambitions of the 
smaller States, such as Denmark, Holland, 
Bulgaria, or Portugal. I say this in no 
cynical spirit of indifference for the rights 
and fortunes of petty communities, but 
simply as a recognition of plain facts. 
No cynicism is involved in the expression 
of a conviction that when the iron pot and 
the crockery pot come into collision it is 
the latter which will be broken to atoms. 
So long as there is no motive for collision, 
the pots may swim down the stream in 
safety together. But those who believe 
that if the motive arises the iron pots will 
be restrained by international law or by 
public opinion from colliding with the 
crockery pots, must have a robustness of 
faith in the power of moral force which I 
for one do not possess. 

In this consideration, therefore, of the 
possible eventualities which lie before 
Europe in the not remote future, I shall 
confine myself to the great powers — that 
is, to Russia, Germany, France, Austria, 
and Italy —and shall endeavor to indicate 
what are the permanent, as distinguished 
from the temporary, interests and influ- 
ences which lead them to desire a revision 
of the map of Europe, and then to point 
out how this revision is likely to influence, 
or be influenced by, the policy of England. 
It may be noticed that I leave Turkey out 
of account, though I shall have to speak 
of her in connection with almost every 
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one of the above-named powers. But the 
plain truth is, that in all future European 
complications the initiative does not and 
cannot rest with Turkey. There can be 
no hunt without the fox; but it is not the 
fox which starts the hunt or decides its 
fortunes. 

In any investigation of this kind the 
foremost place must be given to the great 
Muscovite Empire. Russia is still to a 
great extent the unknown quantity in the 
European problem. For some reason or 
other the Russophobia which prevailed so 
largely when first I began to take an in- 
terest in foreign affairs has gone out of 
fashion. Yet though the views of the 
school of which Mr. Urquhart was the 
chief exponent were tinged with an exag- 
geration which gave them an air of absur- 
dity, I think there was more ground than 
modern Liberals would allow for the theory 
that the growth of Russia constitutes a 
standing menace to the tranquillity, if not 
to the safety, of Europe. History repeats 
itself ; and it is impossible for any one to 
read nowadays the orations in which De- 
mosthenes warned his countrymen in vain 
against the aggrandizement of the Mace- 
donian power, without feeling that the 
analogy between Greece and Macedon and 
Europe and Russia is too close to be 
pleasant. In both cases you have on one 
side a number of highly civilized States 
confident in their strength, their wealth, 
and their culture, but distracted by: con- 
flicting interests, internal jealousies, and 
rival ambitions; on the other you have 
a vast semi-barbaric power governed by 
one will, animated by one desire, and push- 
ing its way by a sort of blind instinct 
towards the rich and fertile south. I do 
not overlook the fact that the European 
civilization of to-day possesses elements 
of moral and material strength not apper- 
taining to the Hellenic civilization of two 
thousand years ago. On the other hand, 
Russia is in respect of civilization infi- 
nitely superior to Macedonia; and I own 
it does not seem to me impossible that 
the historian of the future may have cause 
in the time to come to descant in glowing 
terms on the infatuation which led Europe 
to occupy herself with domestic reforms 
and internal disputes, and to pay no heed 
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to the gradual but steady advance of the 
colossus of the north. 

Reflections, however, of this kind are, I 
admit freely, somewhat beyond the mark 
in the matter I am now dealing with. For 
good or for evil, any concerted action on 
the part of the European powers to check 
the advance of Russia is now out of the 
question.. The last real effort to effect 
this end was made at the time of the Cri- 
mean war, and the result of the experi- 
ment was not such as to encourage its 
repetition. In all human likelihood Rus- 
sia will be left to work out her manifest 
destiny without serious let or hindrance 
on the part of the European powers ; and 
that destiny, if I am right in my forecast, 
impels her southwards. This admission 
is not prompted by any dislike. It is 
quite possible to have a fear of Russia 
without entertaining towards her any feel- 
ing of ill-will. Such, at any rate, is my own 
state of mind. What I seein Russia is 
an enormous population, united by a com- 
mon language and common creed, gov- 
erned by a paternal autocrat, whose sym- 
pathies, ambitions, and interests are in 
accord with those of the people over 
whom he rules, and arived at that degree 
of civilization which renders a nation apt 
to carry on war and indifferent to its con- 
sequences. Of course, Russia, which, as I 
have said before, is still an unknown 
quantity, may be threatened with internal 
revolutions or with the disruption of her 
unwieldy empire. But my own impression 
is that the same causes which have called 
Russia into existence will keep her fabric 
together for many a year to come. All 
the agitations and movements of which 
we hear so much are confined to a class 
and extend over a very limited area. The 
great mass of the Russian people are 
more than half Oriental in their character, 
and share the innate conservatism of the 
Eastern world, its intense dislike for 
change, its passive acquiescence in all 
established authority. I am even more 
sceptical as to the common theory that 
Russia is likely to be restrained from war 
by financial difficulties or by any thought 
of the injury that war might inflict upon 
her commercial credit. As a matter of 
fact, Russia has far less reason to dread 
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war than any other European nation. She 
has no practical cause to dread the inva- 
sion of her territory even in the event of 
her defeat. She has no trade of any con- 
sequence except in the interior of Asia; 
she has no manufacturing industries to 
take into account; she is absolutely self- 
supporting ; she can, as experience has 
shown, bear the strain of a long and un- 
successful war with far less detriment to 
her resources than more civilized and 
more highly organized communities. 
Thus the possibility of war is not calcu- 
lated to deter Russia from carrying out 
any designs she may entertain for her own 
aggrandisement. Indeed it is not neces- 
sary to assume that Russia deliberately 
entertains any design at all. The self- 
same instinct which leads the chick, when 
it reaches a certain age, to break its shell 
necessarily impels Russia to push onwards 
towards the south and towards the sea. 
This impulse may be accelerated or re- 
tarded by the personal proclivities of her 
rulers or by fortuitous causes. But the 
impulse exists, and will continue to exist 
until it is either satisfied or rendered 
impossible of attainment. Russia, to 
speak plainly, can never rest contented till 
she has reached the Bosphorus on one 
side and the Persian Gulf on the other. 
Whether she will succeed in either or 
both these objects, time alone can de- 
cide. All I contend is that till Russia has 
wrought out her manifest destiny or has 
been taught by experience that its fulfil- 
ment is an impossibility, she will never 
acquiesce in the present arrangement of 
the map of Europe. Of the two objective 
points she has in view, access to the Bos- 
phorus is, in her eyes, infinitely the more 
pressing and the more important. Apart 
from the instinct of expansion, which at 
all times has driven the inhabitants of the 
ice-bound north towards the sunlit south, 
Russia is impelled Stamboulwards by her 
position as champion of the Greek Church 
and as the protector of the Sclav races. 
The ambition to extend her frontiers east- 
wards, and to establish her dominion over 
central Asia, if not over India and China, 
is, I fancy, the wish rather of her official, 
military, and educated classes than of the 
great mass of her people. In their eyes 
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holy Russia is a reality, not an empty 
phrase, and to drive the Moslem out of 
Europe is the first duty of the Sclavonic 
Empire. In the outset the advance of 
Russia towards Persia and Afghanistan 
was made with the view of facilitating the 
ultimate acquisition of Constantinople. 
It remains to be seen whether, if that ob- 
ject should be attained, the desire for 
expansion eastwards would survive its 
attainment. Personally I am inclined to 
think that with the acquisition of Con- 
stantinople the thoughts of Russia would, 
for a long time at any rate, be diverted 
from India and central Asia, and turned 
towards Austria on the west and the Holy 
Land on the east. All this, however, is 
mere speculation. The future action of 
Russia, supposing her to gain possession 
of Constantinople, must depend upon the 
conditions under which she might become 
mistress of the Bosphorus and upon the 
changes which this acquisition must ne- 
cessitate in her internal condition. This 
much, however, may, I think, be confi- 
dently asserted, that a variety of circum- 
stances might induce Russia to abandon 
definitively all idea of extending her do- 
minions to the Indian Ocean or the 
Persian Gulf, but that no combination of 
circumstances, short of an absolute con- 
viction of its impossibility, will ever in- 
duce her to give up the idea of establish- 
ing herself on the Bosphorus. It follows, 
therefore, that there is no such thing as 
a condition of stable equilibrium possi- 
ble for Europe until Russia has either 
got hold of Constantinople, or has been 
crushed in the attempt to do so. 


Germany presents in some respects a 
much easier subject for investigation than 
Russia, in other respects a much more 
difficult one. We know very little about 
the real strength and consistency of Rus- 
sia; but we know pretty well what she 
has wanted in the past, and what she is 
likely to want in the future. But with 
Germany the case is different. The Ger- 
man Empire, as we knowit now, came into 
existence with the Franco-German war. 
In the course of seventeen years it has 
become very strong and very formidable 
not only as a military but as a political 
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power. That it may become yet more 
strong and yet more formidable is my 
heartfelt wish, as it must be that of every 
Englishman who understands the condi- 
tions of our own tenure of power, and who 
realizes the dangers to which Europe is 
exposed by the aggrandizement of Russia. 
Still a wish is not identical with a convic- 
tion. The Germany of to-day is so com- 
pletely the creation of a few men whose 
political careers are now all drawing toa 
close, that it is very difficult to foresee 
how far their handiwork may survive their 
own removal. Russia twenty years hence 
will in ali fundamental respects be very 
like what Russia is to-day and was twenty 
years ago. Sovereigns and statesmen 
may change, but the general character of 
its people and government will remain 
much the same. He would be a rash man 
who would venture to make a similar pre- 
diction with regard to Germany. Still, 
though it is probable we should not have 
had a united fatherland at the present day 
if it had not been for the individual exer- 
tions of Prince Bismarck, Count Moltke, 
and the emperor William, it is absolutely 
certain they could never have succeeded 
in their task if the desire of unity had not 
impressed itself upon the Teutonic mind. 
This desire will survive the artificers by 
whom it was given form and substance, 
and the general influences which called 
the German Empire into being will operate 
to secure its continued existence. At all 
events any calculation of the kind on 
which I am engaged must start with the 
assumption that the status gue in Europe 
is to be taken as its basis. Granted this 
assumption, it is not very difficult to as- 
certain what are of necessity the objects 
of German ambition. The extraordinary 
martial successes of Germany, the im- 
mense efforts she has made to maintain 
her military supremacy, and the exorbi- 
tant burdens to which she has submitted 
for the purpose of keeping up her colossal 
standing army, have caused the outside 
world, and especially the English world, 
to lose sight of the great progress she has 
made of late as a commercial and indus- 
trial community. This progress can only 
be compared to that made by France 
under the second empire, while it has 
this signal advantage, that it is, in the 
main, the result of individual enterprise, 
not of State initiative and impulse. The 
industrial development of Germany has 
proceeded Jari passu with her military 
aggrandisement; and whenever she is 
relieved from the dread of immediate at- 
tack, which, with or without reason is her 
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dominant thought at the present moment, 
as it has been ever since the late war, 
her policy will necessarily be directed by 
commercial rather than strategical con- 
siderations. Germany has all the condi- 
tions required for the creation of a great 
mercantile community. She has a large 
and hardworking population, a central 
position ; her people have the trading and 
colonizing instinct; her merchants have 
established themselves successfully in all 
parts of the globe. All that she requires 
to become a first-class mercantile power is 
free access to the sea and the command of 
a large seafaring population. Given these 
conditions, it is not difficult to foretell 
that Germany, if she retains her military 
supremacy, will not rest content without 
having a better seaboard than she at pres- 
ent possesses. Sooner or later the Aus- 
trian ports on the Mediterranean will 
probably be made available for the exten- 
sion and development of German trade. 
This object could, however, be attained 
without the need of any territorial changes, 
provided Austria could be induced to 
enter the German Customs Union. It is 
enough for my present purpose to say 
that Trieste may, and will probably, be 
converted into a German port without any 
necessity for a resort toarms, It is, how- 
ever, to the west rather than to the south 
that Germany must look for the real ex- 
tension of her trade. The Baltic ports 
are unavailable for winter traffic. Ham- 
burg and Bremen lie too much to the 
north and too far from the sea. The nat- 
ural outlets of German trade are the ports 
of Holland and Belgium. In order to 
avoid being misunderstood, let me say 
once for all that I am not finding excuses 
for, still less advocating, the possible an- 
nexation of Belgium and Holland by Ger- 
many. My wish is to point out what are 
the objects the various great powers may 
reasonably have in view in any revision 
of the map of Europe. From this stand- 
point I fail to see how any impartial 
observer can dispute the statement that 
the acquisition of Holland or Belgium or 
both countries must be an object of desire 
to Germany. It does not follow that this 
acquisition need be effected by annexation. 
The interests Germany has at heart would 
be equally well protected if the Dutch and 
Flemish States could be induced to enter 
the German Customs Union and to allow 
their relations with foreign powers to be 
conducted at Berlin. In other words, the 
requirements of Germany would be ful- 
filled if Belgium and Holland could, by 
persuasion or compulsion, be induced to 
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occupy a position similar to that of 
Bavaria. 

If this end could be achieved, Germany 
would thereby be rendered a formidable 
maritime as well as a mercantile power. 
As a necessary result the desire for colo- 
nial expansion, which has already made 
itself manifest in the fatherland, would 
undoubtedly assume larger proportions. 
Such a desire might conceivably bring her 
into collision with England. This danger, 
however, is hypothetical, or at any rate 
remote. In any case we may take it for 
granted that, if Germany, rightly or 
wrongly, should deem it for her interest 
to obtain command of the mouths of the 
Rhine and the Scheldt, she will not be 
deterred from so doing by the possibility 
that such an addition to her territories 
might lead to the extension of her colonial 
empire at the cost of England. 

As to the relations of Germany with 
France, I can say what I have to say more 
appropriately when I come to the consid- 
eration of the outlook for France. It is 
enough to say now that, if the map of 
Europe is to be revised at any time in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of Germany, an 
such revision must include a material mA 
teration in the relative strength of France 
and Germany. It is obvious that Ger- 
many cannot continue indefinitely the 
—_— efforts she is now making to keep 

erself on an equality with France in re- 
spect of her military armaments. I am 
not discussing now whether the appre- 
hensions entertained by Germany are 
reasonable or otherwise. All I assert is 
that, as a matter of fact, the German na- 
tion are convinced that France is on the 
lookout for the first opportunity of attack- 
ing her ; that in order to guard against this 
danger, whether real or hypothetical, they 
are prepared to make any sacrifice ; and 
that if at any time they can see their way 
to reduce France to a position in which 
her animosity would be no longer formid- 
able, they will welcome any means of 
escape from the enormous premium of in- 
surance they now have to pay in the shape 
of an immense standing army. I do not 
say, 1 do not think, that Germany is pre- 
pared to go to war in order to secure the 
objects in question. What I do say is 
that, in the event of a war, the objects 
Germany will have in view as compensa- 
tion for her sacrifices are the conversion 
of Trieste into a German port, the acqui- 
sition of the Dutch and Belgian seaboards, 
and the reduction of France to military 
impotence in so far as her northern fron- 
tiers are concerned. 
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Austria, on the other hand, has far 
more to lose than to gain by any possible 
revision of the chart of Europe. By a 
strange nemesis the epithet which Prince 
Metternich once applied to Italy has be- 
come meaningless in reference to the 
peninsula, and only too full of meaning 
with regard to his own country. Austria 
is nowadays a geographical expression. 
There is no such thing as an Austrian 
nation, or, in the true meaning of the 
term, as an Austrian State. The Hapsburg 
monarchy rules over a mass of disjointed 
and discordant races united together only 
by the accidental tie of acommon dynasty. 
Many causes have contributed to this re- 
sult; the chief and most important is the 
dual system established in consequence 
of the successful demand for home rule 
onthe partof Hungary. When the Rech- 
berg scheme for the creation of a federal 
empire made shipwreck owing to the re- 
fusal of the Magyars to entertain any 
compromise short of one which secured 
their legislative independence, the fate of 
Austria was sealed. If the leaders of the 
Hungarian patriots had been wiser, they 
would have seen that a powerful Austria 
was an essential condition of their own 
independence, and that Austria could only 
be powerful if Hungary consented to 
merge her individual independence in that 
of the united empire. They failed to see 
this, and the result was the introduction 
after Sadowa of the dual system, under 
which Austria is doomed to disintegration. 
The Poles, the Croats, and the Bohemians 
are struggling to obtain the independence 
already possessed by Hungary; and in 
the event of any general European war in 
which Austria was involved, the Haps- 
burg empire, hemmed in between Russia 
on one side and Germany on the other, 
could hardly hope to escape disintegra- 
tion. The real strength and backbone of 
the empire is to be found in the German 
element. But this element naturally grav- 
itates towards Germany. The Magyars 
dislike the Germans, but are still more 
afraid of the Sclavs; and the Sclavs, who 
are jealous alike of the Hungarians and 
the Germans, look to Russia as their 
champion. Under these circumstances 
Austria has so much to fear from a gen- 
eral European war, that no compensation 
she could hope to obtain from it would 
reconcile her to the prospect. But if war 
should come she would infallibly seek for 
an extension of territory at the cost of 
Turkey. The reason why this must be 
so is obvious enough to any one who 
realizes the conditions of her being. The 
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ascendency of the German element is, as 
I have said, essential to her existence. 
This ascendency can only be maintained 
by the active support of Germany. In 
consequence the foreign policy of Austria 
is necessarily directed by the interests 
and aspirations of her all-powerful ally. 
Now the policy of Germany has been of 
late years to remove the centre of gravity 
of Austria towards the east. The calcula- 
tion on which this policy is based is not 
difficult of comprehension. If Austria 
extends her territory to Salonica, one of 
two things must happen. Either the Ger- 
man element remains supreme, in which 
case Germany secures a strong footing 
and vantage-ground in the east of Europe ; 
or if the German element fails to hold its 
own after the addition to Austria of new 
Sclav States, the German provinces of the 
empire will place themselves in fact, if 
not in name, under the protection of the 
fatherland. Moreover, apart from the im- 
pulse given by Germany, Austria must of 
necessity contemplate the extension of 
her frontiers to the A°gean Sea as the 
necessary result of any general disturb- 
ance of the peace of Europe. Any such 
disturbance, as I have already said, must 
eventuate in a further advance of Russia 
towards the Bosphorus. If, as I am con- 
vinced, Austria is unwilling, even if she is 
not unable, to resist that advance, she must 
seek to counterbance it by an equivalent 
advance on her side towards the east. I 
have reason to know that throughout all 
the recent complications a strong belief 
has been entertained at the Porte that the 
reports of impending war between Ger- 
many and France on the one hand, and 
Russia and Austria on the other, were 
simply got up in order to divert public 
attention from the real object the three 
empires have in view, that is, the imme- 
diate partition of Turkey in Europe, in 
virtue of an arrangement which has been 
arrived at between the courts of Vienna 
and St. Petersburg, with the sanction and 
at the instigation of the court of Berlin. 
Personally I have no great faith in the 
credibility of these reports. I have lived 
enough in the East to know that to the 
Oriental mind the mere circumstance of 
any course of action being tortuous, un- 
derhand, and obscure, seems an over- 
whelming argument in favor of its being 
likely to be adopted. But the fact that 
such a belief should be very generally en- 
tertained at this moment in well-informed 
quarters at Stamboul illustrates the force 
of my contention, that any advance of 
Russia towards the Bosphorus involves, 





as a logical necessity, a corresponding ad- 
vance on the part of Austria. We may 
take it, therefore, for granted that Austria, 
though she will not initiate any European 
conflict, and will, indeed, as we have seen, 
do all in her power to avert its occurrence, 
yet looks to the extension of her frontiers 
to the Aigean as the necessary result of 
war whenever it may take place. 


Italy, happily for herself, is in a position 
wherein she has little to gain from a Euro- 
pean war, except in the highly improbable 
contingency of such a war restoring to 
France her lost er Upon any 
other supposition Italy might gain by war, 
and could not very well lose. She is not 
likely under any circumstances to occupy 
the first rank amidst the possible belliger- 
ents. Her alliance, however, would be 
valuable to all parties; and if, as seems 
probable, her support should be given to 
the winning side, there are certain com- 
pensations to which she would naturally 
look as the reward of her services. Italy, 
though she has long ago acquiesced cor- 
dially in the cession of Savoy, whose 
retention would have been to her a source 
of weakness, not of strength, has never 
reconciled herself to the loss of Nice, 
which she regards, and rightly regards, as 
Italian in race, and language, and senti- 
ment. For similar reasons she desires a 
rectification of the Austrian frontier, so 
as to bring the Italian Tyrol under the 
government of Rome. Then, again, the 
Italians cherish a strong wish to acquire 
territory on the African shores of the 
Mediterranean. They have always viewed 
the French annexation of Tunis with ex- 
treme jealousy ; and if France were worst- 
ed in a war in which Italy had been ar- 
rayed on the side of her enemies, the 
compensation Italy would anticipate at the 
close of the war would probably include 
the cession of Tunis to the peninsula. 
Still, all these objects, however much Italy 
may have any of them at heart, are not of 
a kind to induce her to risk her fortunes 
in the chance of their attainment. The 
Italians have a large share of caution and 
common sense ; though not wanting in 
martial qualities, they are not by nature a 
warlike people. Their minds.are occu- 
pied for the present with the organization 
of their country and with the development 
of their commerce; and their influence 
will be exerted to preserve the peace of 
Europe. But if war should break out 
Italy will be compelled to take sides ; and, 
as the price of her adhesion, she will look 
first to the restoration of Nice, secondly 
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to the acquisition of Tunis, and thirdly to 
the rectification of her Tyrolese frontier. 


The real danger to the peace of Europe 
lies in the attitude of France. It is not 
my wish to say anything to the disparage- 
ment of a nation for whom Englishmen, 
as a body, have a very genuine sympathy. 
But, judging France by the same standard 
as that which I have tried to apply to the 
other Continental nations, I find that in 
her case alone the interests and aspira- 
tions of her people militate against the 
preservation of European peace. I do 
not say these interests are illegitimate, or 
these aspirations unreasonable. All I do 
say is that their existence is a source of 
peril. Asa matter of fact, the dominant 
desire of the French nation is to undo the 
work accomplished by the Franco-German 
war, and to secure for France the position 
she held in Europe previous to 1870. It 
is perfectly true that France views the 
prospect of any immediate war with Ger- 
many with the utmost repugnance, if not 
with absolute apprehension. But the de- 
sire to bring about a state of things under 
which such a war might be entered on 
with fair chance of success is one which 
is common to all parties and all classes in 
France. It would be absurd to blame 
France for cherishing this desire; it is 
even more absurd to blame Germany for 
taking the existence of this desire into 
account in determining her own policy. 
France, whatever her statesmen may 
choose to profess, is arming with a view 
to war; is making herself ready for war; 
is counting on the contingency of war. A 
desire for war in the abstract is quite con- 
sistent with an aversion to a particular 
war at a special moment; and, though I 
am convinced France will go to the ut- 
most possible length of concessions in 
order to avoid giving Germany any pre- 
text for making war upon her at present, 
I am equally convinced that France’s de- 
sire for war constitutes a danger to the 
peace of Europe. It is only through war 
that France can ever hope to regain her 
lost provinces or her lost prestige; and 
therefore, of necessity, she desires war. 
Now, if the warlike aspirations of France 
were solely or even mainly confined to the 
recovery of Alsace and Lorraine, it would 
be difficult for Englishmen to blame these 
aspirations, however much they might mil- 
itate against their own interests. It is 
very hard to understand the true feelings 
of any foreign nation, however intimately 
one may be acquainted with it. But my 
own strong impression is that in ordinary 





French feeling the desire for the recovery 
of Alsace and Lorraine occupies a very 
secondary position to the desire for the 
a French prestige and ascend- 
ency. Englishmen are apt to judge of 
Frenchmen by thinking what their own 
feelings would be if Cornwall or Kent were 
annexed to some Continental power as the 
result of a war in which we had been sig- 
nally defeated. But from a variety of 
causes, into which it would take me far 
too long to enter at present, French patri- 
otism, though very genuine of its kind, 
differs entirely from English patriotism. 
The saying of Queen Mary after the loss 
of Calais, that when she was dead the 
name of England’s lost stronghold would 
be found written on her heart, represents, 
in a not exaggerated form, the sentiment 
which Englishmen would experience if 
England had experienced a loss similar to 
that inflicted on France by the cession of 
her two north-eastern provinces. I doubt 
greatly whether a similar sentiment is ex- 
perienced in France with anything like 
the same intensity. No doubt the French 
nation regret bitterly the loss of Alsace 
and Lorraine, and would welcome eagerly 
any chance of their recovery. But what 
I contend is that they regret far more bit- 
terly the loss cf their national importance, 
and would welcome far more eagerly any 
opportunity of regaining it. In other 
words, I believe if France could be offered 
the choice of surrendering all idea of re- 
gaining Alsace and Lorraine, or foregoing 
all idea of becoming once more the lead- 
ing power in Europe, she would elect 
unhesitatingly for the former alternative. 
Somehow or other the loss of territory 
does not affect French imagination or 
French sentiment so much as the loss of 
prestige. I remember, very shortly after 
the close of the late war, my friend M. 
Lanfrey saying to me that his chief fear 
was that the result of the campaign might 
deprive the French of the belief in their 
own superiority, because if they once lost 
that they lost everything. The force of 
this remark often comes home to me when 
I see the restless activity with which the 
French keep a lookout for some opportu- 
nity of vindicating their claim to pre-em- 
inence. No doubt their foremost and 
dominant aim is to inflict a defeat on Ger- 
many. If, however, this satisfaction is 
denied them by the force of circumstances, 
they will, I am convinced, grasp at any 
occasion of asserting their ascendency at 
the cost of any other power. To speak 
plainly, what France requires is the reha- 
bilitation of her amour propre; and the 
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existence of such a requirement consti- 
tutes a permanent danger to the peace of 
Europe. No doubt the present phase of 
her relations with Germany precludes any 
immediate realization of her ambition. 
But, in default of Germany, France would 
be well content to obtain satisfaction else- 
where ; and a variety of contingencies are 
possible under which Germany might not 
be averse to France gratifying her na- 
tional vanity, so long as the gratification 
was not directly to her own detriment. 

Moreover, the peculiar condition of 
French affairs increases the risk of France 
becoming the disturbing element in 
Europe. Under the republic the direc- 
tion of public affairs is passing more and 
more into the hands of the classes who 
have little to lose by war, and who have 
the most exaggerated notions of the 
natural right of France to dictate her wiil 
to Europe. Again, in every other Euro- 
pean country, though there may be sharp 
and bitter party disputes, there is no party 
which entertains the wish for a foreign 
war as a means to effect a change in the 
government at home. Butin France the 
contending factions are so embittered 
against each other that there are no lengths 
to which party animosity may not be car- 
ried. The Republicans would undoubt- 
edly sooner subject France to the risk of 
a disastrous war than submit to the 
sacrifice of the republic; while the 
Monarchists, through their party spirit 
might not carry them to such extravagant 
lengths, would yet regard without aversion 
a war in which defeat would be compen- 
sated for by the overthrow of the republic. 
A country, too, in which a Boulanger is a 
possibility, and in which every general 
may look toa dictatorship as the reward 
of a successful campaign, cannot but con- 
stitute a source of permanent danger to the 
interests of peace. 


To sum up briefly, if my forecast is 
correct, the objects which the chief Con- 
tinental powers would have in view in 
the event of a European war may be de- 
scribed as follows. Russia would aim at 
obtaining the command of the Bosphorus 
and access tothe Persian Gulf. Germany 
might desire to acquire control of the 
Dutch or Belgian seaboard, and to made 
Trieste part ofthe empire. Austria would 
look to the extension of her frontiers to 
the AZgean, and Italy would aspire to the 
recovery of Nice and the annexation of 
Tunis, while France would look forward 
to the restoration of Alsace and Lorraine, 
or, failing that, to the re-establishment of 
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her prestige at the cost of her neighbors. 
I neither say nor think that any one of 
these powers is prepared to make war in 
order to obtain these respective objects 
of desire. What I do say is, that, in the 
event of war, these are the objects which 
the different powers will have in view as 
the result of their participation in the war. 

It remains, therefore, to consider what 
should be the attitude of England towards 
the various aims which, according to my 
theory, are entertained by the leading 
nations of the Continent. Of all the 
dangerous delusions entertained by the 
modern school of English Liberals, the 
most fatal, to my mind, is the theory that 
England has only a platonic interest in 
Continental affairs. The belief that, if 
England only minds her own business, no 
other nation will ever dream of interfering 
with her, is absolutely childish in its 
ignorance of the world. We have played 
too great a part in the past, we occupy 
too great a position in the present, to en- 
joy the immunity of insignificance. Our 
wealth, our prosperity, our free institu- 
tions, our insular security, our unconscious 
assumption of superiority, are constant 
causes of irritation and ill-will on the part 
of every Continental nation. Even in 
those countries which, from political or 
domestic reasons, are best disposed to- 
wards us, there is a latent jealousy of 
England which would render any disaster 
that might befall us cause for very qual- 
ified regret. There is hardly a nation in 
the world to whose development or ag- 
grandisement the existence of the British 
Empire is not more or less of an obstacle. 
We are, to speak the plain truth, an eye- 
sore to the world at large; and this fact 
constitutes a source of permanent peril of 
which all prudent statesmanship should 
take account. Our safety lies in the rival- 
ries, jealousies, and animosities of the 
Continental powers. If ever these causes 
of division should be removed, the danger 
of a European coalition against England 
would become imminent. Whenever a 
conviction gains ground that we are un- 
able or unwilling to hold our own, and can 
be attacked with impunity, we shall be 
attacked at once. No change of policy 
on our part can avert this danger. We 
have got to face it; and the whole of our 
relations with the Continental States ought 
to be based on a recognition of the fact 
that under certain contingencies a Euro- 
pean coalition against England is not only 
a possibility, but a probability. 

The paramount object of our foreign 
policy must be the preservation of Euro- 
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pean peace. This, however, is not a 
matter which lies within our own control. 
We are bound, in our own self-defence, to 
consider beforehand what our attitude 
should be in the eventuality of war. Now, 
as a matter of fact, we cannot exercise any 
decisive influence in any war waged upon 
the mainland of Europe. Things have 
changed since the date of the campaigns 
which closed at Waterloo. The introduc- 
tion of universal military service through- 
out the Continent has placed us at a hope- 
less disadvantage in as far as war on the 
mainland of Europe is concerned. Solong 
as, rightly or wrongly, we decline even to 
entertain the idea of keeping up a standing 
army commensurate to the size of our 
population, we are, to use a sporting 
phrase, not inthe hunt. We may be well 
advised in declining to embark in the ruin- 
ous competition into which the Continen- 
tal nations have entered in order to outbid 
each other in the number of their men un- 
derarms. But so long as we do so decline 
we must make up our minds to the fact 
that in any Continental war we must play a 
very secondary part. To put the matter 
plainly, almost every one of the changes 
in the chart of Europe to which I have 
alluded can now be carried out, if the 
Continental States are so minded, without 
our having the power, even if we have the 
will, to place any absolute veto on the 
effectuation of the change proposed. On 
the other hand our naval and our commer- 
cial supremacy gives us the power of 
facilitating or retarding the execution of 
these or similar changes. The question, 
therefore, for British statesmanship to de- 
termine beforehand is the attitude this 
country should assume whenever, as will 
infallibly be the case at no very distant 
period, one or more of these changes be- 
come imminent. Our position, as I take 
it, is this. In the last resort we cannot 
hinder these changes being accomplished 
if the parties interested are determined 
on their accomplishment, But by assent- 
ing to those changes which do not affect 
our vita] interests, and by facilitating their 
execution, we may obtain the support 
requisite to enable us to frustrate other 
changes which would affect our imperial 
interests, 

Now, so much depends upon the spe- 
cific conditions and circumstances under 
which any one of these changes may be 
effected, that it is impossible to say abso- 
lutely beforehand how it might or might 
not affect our interests. Still, if we are 
to look ahead at all, we can form some 
general idea as to the bias with which we 
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should regard the alterations in question. 
Let me try and indicate very briefly what 
in my judgment this bias should be. 

As regards Russia I feel convinced, 
though my conviction is arrived at with 
extreme regret, that it is not our interest to 
oppose her advance towards the Bospho- 
rus. We cannot rely on any effective 
support in resisting the partition of Tur- 
key in Europe, and it is not worth our 
while, even if it is within our power, to 
resist that partition single-handed. I have 
an utter disbelief in the possibility of the 
petty kingdoms formed out of the prov- 
inces already detached from the Ottoman 
Empire ever presenting any effective bar- 
rier to the advance of Russia. The man- 
ifest destiny of Turkey in Europe is to 
be divided between Russia and Austria, 
and whenever such a division is agreed 
upon with the sanction of Germany, we 
shall have to accept it as an accomplished 
fact. I admit fully that the acquisition 
of the Bosphorus by Russia would be a 
calamity to England as part of Europe. 
But I believe to England herself the ca- 
lamity would be by no means so great as 
is commonly supposed. The opening of 
the Suez Canal, and the altered conditions 
both of war and trade, have very much 
diminished both the strategical and the 
commercial importance of Constantinople. 
Islam is no longer the power that it used 
to be, and the advance of Russia to the 
Dardanelles would be infinitely less dan- 
gerous to our interests than her advance 
to Herat or to the Persian Gulf. Ourreal 
interest in the Eastern question lies in 
India and in Egypt, and any change in the 
status of European Turkey which gave 
Russia full occupation nearer home and 
diverted her energies from the creation of 
a central Asiatic empire would be an ad- 
vantage to England. 

It need hardly be said that, whether 
Russia does or does not obtain posses- 
sion of the Bosphorus, the advance of 
Austria to Salonica would be a positive 
gain to England. On the latter hypothesis 
the extension of Austrian territory to the 
Egexan would diminish the prospect of 
Russia’s occupying Stamboul; on the 
former hypothesis it would neutralize the 
danger of the occupation. Granted that 
the Turk has got to go, nothing could be 
better for us than that Austria should 
take his place in eastern Europe. ‘That 
the Turk has got to go is now hardly open 
to doubt, and in as far as British states- 
manship can promote the Germanization, 
as opposed to the Russification, of Turkey 
in Europe, our policy should be directed 
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to that end. Moreover, if Austria should 
advance to the Agzan, she will do so at 
the instigation and with the support of 
Germany, and, for reasons to which I shall 
allude presently, it is our interest above 
all things to stand well with payee 

In respect of Italy there is absolutely 
no reason, but the contrary, why our policy 
should run counter to her aspirations. 
Italy has probably more genuine good-will 
towards and sympathy for England than 
any other Continental power ; and though 
the policy of nations is directed in the 
long run 4 their interests and not by their 
sentiments, yet sentimental considerations 
are not things to be ignored. If Italy 
could regain Nice, or substitute herself 
for France in Tunis, or obtain the south- 
ern slopes of the Tyrolese Alps, England 
could have no possible objection to the 
result, even if she did not approve the 
way by which the result was accomplished. 
It may be said that the two first and most 
important of these changes could only be 
effected to the detriment of France. To 
this my answer would be that, though we 
have no wish to see France weakened, 
yet that we have no interest in seeing her 
strengthened, so long as she remains un- 
der her present condition of government 
and is animated by her present spirit. 

The truth is — and it is idle to blink the 
fact — that the intense desire of France to 
reassert her old ascendency constitutes a 
real and permanent danger for England. 
Inas far as Alsace and Lorraine are con- 
cerned England has every reason to desire 
that France should regain her lost prov- 
inces, supposing always their recovery 
should not be accompanied by any serious 
diminution of the power of Germany. But 
any such contingency seems out of the 
question, and therefore we must base our 
calculations on the supposition that 
France, seeing no prospect, for the pres- 
ent at any rate, of regaining Alsace and 
Lorraine, will turn her attention to the 
other and I believe the chief object of her 
ambition —the restoration of her imperial 
prestige. Revenge on Germany being 
out of the question, France can only re- 
cover her prestige at the cost of some other 
power; and the power which presents 
most opportunities of attack, and is least 
likely to have on her side the sympathies 
of Europe, is undoubtedly England. AsI 
have pointed out, a coalition against En- 
gland is by no means an impossibility, and 
in any such coalition France is certain to 
take a leading if not the principal part. I 
cannot, therefore, disguise from myself 
that the dissatisfaction of France with her 
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present position, and her almost morbid 
desire to vindicate her supremacy no mat- 
ter at whose cost or to whose detriment, 
are a standing danger to England. In 
Egypt, Madagascar, Tonquin, Oceania, 
and indeed at every point where our inter- 
ests come into contact, France has shown 
of late a disposition to thwart and embar- 
rass England ; and if circumstances should 
secure the French republic the support 
or even the neutrality of the other Conti- 
nental powers, we may rest assured that 
this disposition would assume the form of 
active annoyance and encroachment. 

This being the case, it is manifestly the 
interest of England to keep on ge | 
and even more than friendly terms wit 
the one power by which France is kept 
under restraint, and whose influence is 
paramountat St. Petersburg. That power 
is Germany. For many reasons, of race, 
language, religion, character, and institu- 
tions, the English and German nations are 
natural allies. Our interests, moreover, 
tend in the same direction. We can assist 
Germany in her colonial aspirations, and 
can secure the safety of her commerce at 
sea in virtue of our maritime supremacy. 
Germany, on the other hand, in virtue of 
her military supremacy, can secure us 
against any risk to which we are exposed 
by the hopeless numerical inferiority of 
our standing army to those of the Conti- 
nent. England and Germany, if united by 
a cordial alliance, would be the arbiters 
of Europe. To promote and facilitate 
such an alliance should, as I hold, be the 
main object of British statesmanship. 
But it is absolutely essential to any gen- 
uine understanding between the two 
countries that neither of them should 
stand in the way of objects which the 
other has at heart. In as far as I can see, 
Germany has no interest or motive to 
lead her to oppose herself to the consoli- 
dation and development of our colonial 
empire. On the other hand, England, if 
she pursues her old traditions of foreign 
policy, is very likely to find herself in an- 
tagonism to Germany on the object to 
which the latter country attaches the ut- 
most importance, the modification of the 
map of Europe in such a way as to secure 
her from the risk of any further attack on 
the part of France, and to provide for her 
full and free access to the seaboard of the 
German Ocean. The time has not come 
to examine these questions in detail. All 
I could wish is that Germany should un- 
derstand that in any question between 
herself and France, and in any arrange- 
ments destined to improve her means of 
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access to the sea, she will have the good- 
will of the British government and the 
British nation. The safety of England 
as against Europe lies in the support of 
Germany, and to secure that support we 
must be prepared if necessary to make 
the requisite sacrifices. If in this paper 
I have succeeded in calling attention to 
the general character of the sacrifices we 
are likely to be called upon to make, I for 
my part shall be well content. 
EDWARD DICcEy. 


From Murray's Magazine. 
MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S. 
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Book II.—THE YouncG IDEA. 


CHAPTER II. 

AFTER the other guests had left, John 
Lawrence sat on a long while with Lady 
Mordaunt. He had twice taken up his 
hat to go, but each time she desired him 
peremptorily to put it down again, and he 
had obeyed. There was a charm about 
that small room, about the whole atmo- 
sphere of Mordaunt, of which he had 
never before been so sensible. Here, if 
any spot in the world, he said to himself, 
was home. He sat down therefore in his 
armchair with an air of contentment, while 
she moved about, sticking bunches of 
flowers into a row of big Nankin pots set 
at intervals along the window-ledge. 

“As you are so silent, I suppose you 
are waiting for me to apologize!” she 
suddenly observed, turning round upon 
him, her blue eyes lit with whimsical 
light. 

He opened his. “ To apologize? About 
anything in particular?” he enquired. 

“About that child—Elly. You per- 
ceive that I have adopted your view of 
her instead of my own. Naturally, there- 
fore, you triumph.” 

“T have not had time to perceive any- 
thing yet,” he answered smiling. 

“You perceive that she is still here?” 

“Well, yes. I perceive that.” 

“ And you are aware that her being so 
is your doing?” 

*‘T was not, indeed.” 

“It is then. Until that evening when 
you caught her and brought her in, I had 
as much idea of proposing to have a young 
camelopard left under my charge as her.’ 

“Yet it seems to me a very natural ar- 
rangement.” 
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“It may seem natural to you, young 
man, but to me it seems anything but nat- 
ural. Every morning when I wake up I 
wonder at myself, at my own folly. Re- 
member, if you please, that I am sixty- 
five; that I have never flattered myself 
that I am particularly fond of children, 
that I am, as it happens, particularly fond 
of being left at peace, and of not havin 
my daily life interfered with. Peace, an 
her own way, are, as I have already told 
you, the two possessions that a woman of 
my age craves, and which she has a right, 
I hold, to insist upon.” 

“And who hinders you, you unreason- 
able woman, from being at peace?” he 
replied, laughing. 

“You do, > a Lawrence; and that 
child does.” 

“TI! Upon my word, Lady Mordaunt, 
this is too much! How in the name of 
reason do / interfere with you?” 

“You won’t leave mealone. You bring 
little long-legged torments upon me —at 
one o’clock in the morning. You come 
between me and all my selfish creature- 
comforts.” 

“IT never learned so much about your 
selfishness before,” he answered. ‘ Do 
you know, I was rather under the impres- 
sion that you were less selfish, on the 
whole, than other people?” 

“ Because I have wit enough to throwa 
sort of veil about it? Because I give em- 
ployment to a few wretched old creatures 
who would be much better off in the 
workhouse? Believe me, that has nothing 
to do with it. To give money —if you 
are lucky enough to have any to give — 
that is the least of taxes. To give up 
one’s time, one’s ways, the habits that 
come to be like one’s own bones — that, if 
you like, is generosity —a form to which, 
as it happens, I have a particular objec- 
tion, and which, I foresee, it will be my 
privilege to exercise if this child is to 
remain here permanently.” 

“Permanently? I thought it was fora 
month or two.” 

“So it is, but it by no means follows 
that it may not extend to much longer if I 
show the smallest inclination to keep her. 
However she and I may get on, there is 
no question that she and her mother do 
not get on at all. It is hardly a compli- 
ment to your intelligence to tell you such 
a very open family secret as that. Prob- 
ably they will go on living abroad till 
things settle themselves. They will live 
in towns, and you may imagine how this 
child, with her tastes of a hawk ora Red 
Indian, would get on ina town. In short, 
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I see a vista of interminable grandmother- 
ing before me, and it is all owing, John 
Lawrence, to you.” 

He tried to look penitent. “I am very 
sorry,” he said; “and yet, upon second 
thoughts, I don’t know why I should be. 
It’s a great piece of luck for your grand- 
child.” 

“ All very fine, but how about her grand- 
mother?” 

“ For you too, possibly.” 

“You are very and to suppose so. 
Meantime you have brought it upon me, 
and I expect you to help me. And first 
and foremost, shall I get another gover- 
ness for her?” 

He began to laugh afresh. “ Upon my 
word, you pay my masculine incompe- 
tency a great deal more compliment than 
it is entitled to,” he said. ‘ How on earth 
can I tell? Surely her mother is the 
proper person to consult ?” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” Lady Mordaunt 
answered tartly. “ Her mother is the last 
person I intend to consult. She has 
chosen to fling her authority into my 
hands, and as long as she leaves it there, 
I shall keep it. To have a half and half 
authority is what I never would put up 
with, and so I told them both plainly. 
They can take away the child to-morrow 
—so much the better— but as long as 
she is here I act as I choose, without con- 
sulting anybody.” 

“Then why consult me?” 

“T consult you because you ave nobody. 
I can hear what you have to say, and fol- 
low my own inclinations all the same.” 

He laughed again. “ Your candor does 
you honor. Many people act upon that 
principle, but few avow it so frankly.” 

“ Well, you see I do. Meanwhile you 
have not answered. Do you or do you 
not think she would be better under a 
governess ?” 

Thus appealed to, he endeavored con- 
scientiously to bring his masculine incom- 
petency to bear upon the point. 

“You don’t think of having that little 
Mademoiselle — what’s-her-name — back, 
do you?” he inquired. 

“No I don’t. If she had remained, I 
should not have sent her away, because 
she and the child were fond of one an- 
other ; because, upon the whole, I believe 
she was a decent and well-intentioned 
little idiot. As the deed has been done, 
however, I shall leave it so. There is a 
degree of imbecility that is little short of 
criminal, and so far as I could observe, 
she had attained that point. On the other 
hand, the idea of looking out for another 
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governess, with every imaginary qualifi- 
cation, compatible and incompatible, is 
one that I detest. The unfortunate young 
woman would be bored to death, and I, 
on the other hand, should be bored to 
death with having her. She would have 
either to take to writing romances with 
me for the female villain, or else to elope 
with the gardener.” 

“ Under these distressing circumstances 
why have a governess at all?” 

“ What is the alternative? Is that child 
to grow up a sort of assistant gamekeeper 
or extra stable boy? Is she to break her 
legs over stone walls, or her neck climbing 
trees? Is she to—howcan I tell? Her 
imagination, you may be sure, is equal to 
inventing many more perils for herself 
than I can think of at this moment.” 

The major frowned reflectively. “Give 
her a tutor!” he exclaimed with an air of 
discovery. 

“A tutor! Are you dreaming? What 
tutor could I possibly find here? Unless, 
by the way, you mean yourself? If so, 
I have no objection.” 

He laughed outright. “I might teach 
her something about the ways of an octo- 
pus, or the common practice of field artil- 
lery. There, I am afraid, my instructions 
would stop.” 

“ What do 
she to have ? 

“Well, I was thinking at the moment 
of Mr. Bagehot. He seems a well-in- 
formed fellow, and has a good deal of 
spare time upon his hands. Of course, it 
is only an idea.” 

Lady Mordaunt looked up. “Do you 
know it is not such a bad one,” she said 
musingly. “Itmightdo. Not, of course, 
permanently, but for a while; it would 
ward off the evil day. He is not by way 
of being a gentleman, is he?” 

“JT suppose not. He is not an ordinary 
village schoolmaster though. We have 
had some talks, and he seemed to me an 
intelligent man. He is waiting here until 
something better turns up.” 

“Tant mieux! He would teach her 
some of those vulgar fundamentals of 
which young ladies nowadays are so pro- 
foundly ignorant, and he would not expect 
me to ask him to luncheon.” 

“ No, he would not expect that.” 

“Then so be it. You pass his house 
on your way back. Ask him to call to- 
morrow morning and see me.” 

“You really think the idea worth a 
trial? Don’t blame me, though, you know, 
if it turns out a failure.” 

“Oh, it is too late for that, my friend ! 


you mean, then? Whom is 
b] 
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You have got the responsibility, and you 
must keep it.” 

So in fact it was settled. Mr. Bagehot 
showed every disposition to do what was 
required of him. He was a young man 
upon his promotion, and this seemed as 
good a way of forwarding it as any other. 
Sometimes when he thought about the 
matter at all, the major could not resist a 
certain whimsical dismay over the reflec- 
tion that he had thrust himself into the 
position of referee and final arbiter upon 
the destinies of a young lady’s education 
—he who had so prudently resolved to 
have nothing to say to these Helversdales 
and their troublesome affairs. He did not, 
however, repeat that resolution with any 
very fervent determination after this date. 
Indeed, as the days went on, he found 
himself slipping more and more into the 
position of son, brother, uncle — male rel- 
ative generally —to the two ladies, the 
old and the young one. He never slept at 
Mordaunt, but it may safely be said that 
not a day passed without a meeting. If 
by any chance he failed to put in an ap- 
pearance, a message would come to him 
from his old friend entreating that he 
would not fail them. Did he propose de- 
serting them before his time? Did he 
remember how short that time was? 

As often as not Elly Mordaunt herself 
was the messenger upon these occasions. 
She grew to be as much at home upon 
Colt’s Head as himself, and had the con- 
tents of his milk-pans by heart, and utterly 
won over the heart of Phil Judd by in- 
sisting upon his taking her out fishing 
with him in the Arethusa, even inducing 
the major to forswear his dredging in 
favor of the more legitimate craft, a feat 
which his recent discomfiture rendered 
less difficult than it would probably have 
been a few weeks earlier. 

More and more, as the summer passed 
on, it grew to be a matter of course, that 
she should be consigned to him whenever 
Mr. Bagehot’s lessons were over, and Lady 
Mordaunt was not disposed to stir from 
her armchair. At first he yielded merely 
from good-nature. It was not long, how- 
ever, before she had established her own 
footing in his affections, while she on her 
side made no secret of her preference for 
his society over that of all her other new 
surroundings. 

Though not a clever, she was an origi- 
nal child; fresh and spontaneous. Her 
ideas were her own, not imbibed, nor at 
all disposed to give way upon compulsion. 
There were contradictory elements about 
her, too, which kept observation alive, and 





which it amused him to draw out. For 
instance, with all a boy’s love of sports, 
she had none of a boy’s callousness in 
such matters. Like most children who 
have led at once a lonely and an open-air 
life, the earth and its swimming, creeping, 
flying inmates were much more to her, 
more real, more individualized, than to 
others. The birds, and their comings and 
goings; the creatures in the ditches or 
under the bark of trees; the domestic 
arrangements of the frogs, the lady-birds, 
the daddy-long-legs — all these were mat- 
ters of vital and thrilling import. John 
himself — by virtue, perhaps, of his craft 
as a naturalist — retained a good deal of 
this child’s gift of curiosity still unper- 
verted and unspoilt. For him, too, the 
lids were not all shut down and padlocked, 
or the out-of-door world wholly peaked, 
barren, and shorn of glamor. That inter- 
minable Georgic in innumerable cantos 
which nature is never tired of writing, 
and some few amongst her sons never 
weary of reading, had always been more 
or less open to him. In point of imagina- 
tion Elly had perhaps less by nature than 
her big companion, but then she was a 
child still, and therefore by royal preroga- 
tive much more than his equal. 

There were plenty of points in which 
they did not agree; points, too, in which 
her very warm-heartedness promised to 
bea source of serious discord. Like most 
old-fashioned properties where new lights 
have never broken, a good deal of matter- 
of-course cruelty was carried on at Mor- 
daunt, not of course labelled as such — 
classed under the various heads of trap- 
ping, ferreting, and so forth, as much a 
matter of every-day occurrence as the 
weeding out of weakly shoots in the planta- 
tions. Into all these time-honored abuses 
the newly arrived granddaughter plunged 
her young blade with the energy of a cru- 
sader. Between her and the gamekeeper 
—a veteren with a scarred face, the record 
of a long-past poaching affray — there 
raged for weeks and months an interne- 
cine war, sometimes attaining dimensions 
which threatened to set the whole property 
by the ears. 

Appealed to by both combatants, Lady 
Mordaunt found more difficulty in coming 
to a decision than often happened to her 
essentially incisive intelligence. Upon 
the one hand there was the instinct of 
conservatism, the objection to innovation 
in any form or for any cause, upon the 
other hand there was Elly, bursting in 
open-mouthed with the chronicle of some 
new horror she had unearthed ; some atroc- 
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ity that demanded instant redress; some 
rabbit caught in a trap; some cat hung z# 
terrorem ; some poison treacherously ad- 
ministered in food; some innocent un- 
righteously done to death — an advocate 
by no means easy to put down, one too, 
who, even when silenced, remained nearly 
as eloquent as before. 

In all these emergencies Major Law- 
rence was the person appealed to, and the 
acknowledged referee. Upon this ques- 
tion of killing, however, Elly took high 
ground, not to be satisfied or set aside 
even by his interposition. Why should 
they be killed? What right had men to 
ill-use and kill creatures for their pleas- 
ure? she would ask with flaming cheeks 
and big, grey, angry eyes. What dusiness 
had they to do it? It was cruel, wicked, 
tyrannical. They ought to be put in 
prison for it. 

Whereat he would do his best to ex- 
pound the rights of the case so far as he 
himself understood them. Death, tyranny 
—the suppression of the weak, the su- 
premacy of the strong —these were not 
man’s invention, he told her, on the con- 
trary, were in the world long before he set 
foot on it. It was the law of the thing 
called life—~an ugly law, if you will—a 
very ugly law, in fact, but still a universal 
one, and as such incontestable. It was 
not an explanation which particularly sat- 
isfied its exponent, and it need hardly be 
said, therefore, that it did not satisfy Elly. 

“Then you mean to say!—you mean 
to say!” she would cry, her hair stream- 
ing back, her great grey eyes seeming to 
grow larger and larger as their wont was, 
“you mean to say that if you saw me set 
upon by a big boy —a very big boy — 
twice as big as me, and he were to knock 
me down or ill-use me for nothing, when I 
was doing no harm,— you mean to say 
that you would stand by and say, ‘Oh, 
it’s all right! He is the strongest, and 
therefore he can do as he likes!’ You 
mean to say you would say that, Major 
Lawrence?” 

“Well, no, I don’t suppose I should 
quite say that, Elly,” he would answer. 
“ But then, you see, I should probably be 
stranger still, at least I hope so. And I 
should just take that big boy by the scruff 
of his neck, and shake him within an inch 
of his life. And then I should put him 
right down there in front of you, and 
make him beg your pardon, and keep him 
oe till he did. That’s what / should 

io.” 

“Oh, but that has nothing to say to it! 
that’s no argument at a/// You know 
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very well it isn’t!” she would cry indig- 
nantly. “It’s not whether you’re stronger 
or not, it is the right I’m talking of. His 
being stronger than me has nothing to 
say to his having the right to bully me, 
and I’d say the same if he were to cut me 
into little pieces for saying it. And it’s 
just the same about us and the rabbits. 
I don’t believe we have one bit of right to 
kill them, and catch them in horrible cruel 
traps, just because we’re the strongest. 
It’s nothing but cowardice and — and — 
wickedness on our part. I think we’re a 
horrid, wicked, cruel, cowardly set, and 
deserve anything for it. You may laugh 
as much as you like, but I do, Major Law- 
rence, and you'll never, never make me 
say I don’t. 

The major did laugh, but all the same 
he half agreed with Elly. Her instincts, 
like those of others of a sex, were bet- 
ter, he thought, than her arguments. 

“Don’t eat any rabbit pie next time it 
comes to table,” he would say soothingly. 
“That will be a comfort to you, I am 
sure.” 

At which she would fume and frown, 
and toss her tangled mane and dash away 
in high dudgeon, refusing to speak to him 
when she saw him next. Yet they were 
fast friends, and certainly no summer in 
his life had ever flown so fast as this one. 


CHAPTER III. 


Not that he had got over his zoological 
disasters byany means! On the contrary, 
the sting of that unsuccessful expedition 
to London smarted afresh each time 
his eye rested on any of his apparatus, 
and that necessarily was every day. Es- 
pecially that terrible word “amateur” 
rankled. It was the gist of the whole 
position, the symbol of his inadequacy to 
grapple with those problems which Mr. 
Perkington Jones handled so expertly. 
There was nothing new in it, it is true. 
He had called himself an amateur hun- 
dreds of times, but that, unhappily, is very 
different. Are not the most undeniable 
of truths — we tell each other so, at any 
rate, every day—the least amiably re- 
ceived exactly in proportion to their truth- 
fulness? However easily too a man may 
take his own pretensions, the chances are 
that there comes a point where his vanity, 
elsewhere invisible, suddenly lifts up a 
snaky head, not less irritable than the 
vainest, and this had always been our 
modest friend’s one valenndile and assail- 
able point. 

It was the futility, more even than the 





failure, that rankled. This discovery of 
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his, which had seemed to himself so brim- 
ful of suggestion — fruitful parent, possi- 
bly, of other discoveries still unborn — 
acorn from which might yet spring vast 
and shadowy forests — how did it strike 
those other less prejudiced observers, to 
whom he had submitted it? Not, to say 
the least of it,in the same light. He tried 
to comfort himself by remembering that 
such at its inception had been the fate of 
many a discovery with whose fame the 
world had afterwards rung, but this form 
of consolation hardly, he felt, applied. 
This poor, unappreciated bantling of his, 
even if it had come to maturity, only ap- 
pealed to one small corner of the pe te 
world — precisely that corner which had 
condemned it. No, the case was only too 
plain. He stood confessed as a mere ama- 
teur, a dilettante who had taken to dredg- 
ing and collecting as another man might 
take to playing golf or accumulating post- 
age stamps, and who — like many another 
ignoramus — had got hold of an idea which 
he was incapable of judging upon its own 
merits, and had endowed with an impor- 
tance to which it had intrinsically no claim 
whatsoever. A less comfortable position 
it would be difficult for a modest and es- 
sentially reasonable man to get himself 
into. 

He made an acquaintance about this 
time which did not lessen the sting of 
that salutary lesson. Chancing one day 
to find himself in Pinkerton, the country 
town whither he had gone, as the reader 
will remember, to perform Lady Mor- 
daunt’s behests, it occurred to him to pay 
a visit to the local Natural History Mu- 
seum, which he had somehow never done 
before — certainly not since he was a boy. 

He found the usual collections of more 
or less impossibly stuffed birds and beasts, 
set in every position except the one they 
were in the habit of assuming when alive ; 
the usual heterogeneous collection of 
shells and skulls, fossils, and sprawling 
alligators; the usual rows of phials in 
which it was almost impossible to make 
out any of the contents; the usual labels 
appertaining apparently to nothing in par- 
ticular. The collection was not up to the 
modern mark, that was clear, still a mu- 
seum must be extraordinarily bad in which 
aman born with the instincts of a natu- 
ralist, and the habits of a collector, cannot 
happily while away an hour. 

One of the curators, seeing him ab- 
sorbed in the contents of a phial, came 
forward with an air of hospitality. He 
was a big, shabby-looking man, with un- 
kempt hair, a bad limp, and the generally 
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dusty, uncared-for look of the habitual 
shunner of society. The major’s heart 
warmed to him, however, in an instant. 
‘‘ Thank God,” he said to himself, “this 
was not another Mr. Perkington Jones.” 

The two men drifted into talk over the 
cases. The shabby curator was evidently 
an enthusiast in his way, though his en- 
thusiasm appeared to have sustained some 
weathering. They fraternized, as men 
will over a hobby, however little there 
may be otherwise between them. Rather 
to his own surprise, the major found him- 
self before long retailing his recent dis- 
comfiture, and appealing to his companion 
for sympathy. His new acquaintance was 
sympathetic enough, but did not express 
any particular surprise over the incident. 

“T suppose you know that the Godby 
Collection is here?” he said presently. 

John Lawrence had never heard of the 
Godby Collection. “What is it?” he 
asked. 

“ Hydroida — your own subject. The- 
caphore, I take it chiefly — Sertularians, 
and such like. I’m not much in that line, 
myself. I’m an entomologist, and a con- 
chologist, and an echinodermist, and a bit 
of a polyzoist, and about enough too, I 
can tell you! All the invertebrates come 
more or less tomy share. Old Godby was 
quite a specialist though, not a trained 
man, you know; picked it up by himself. 
I believe he knew more about the order 
than any one in England, at any rate, in 
these parts. If you care to see the collec- 
tion, I'll show it you in a moment. I’m 
always laying out a day to go over it, and 
get it into better order, only somehow the 
day never comes.” 

He had hobbled over to a hook in the 
wall while he was speaking, from which 
he took down a bunch of keys, then with 
a jerk of the head, to indicate that John 
was to follow, led the way into the next 
room. 

Here the space along the walls was 
chiefly filled with cabinets. Up to one of 
these the curator hobbled and unlocked it. 
The opening revealed a perfect chaos of 
specimens, which to an uninitiated eye 
would have appeared to be seaweeds, 
crowded for the most part one on top of 
another, the paper upon which they had 
been mounted, soiled, yellow, and torn 
with age, the writing half obliterated with 
time and indifferent usage. 

The shabby curator took up one of 
these, the first that came to hand, and 
turned the corners down, flattening out 
the specimen with a finger and thumb, 
which, big as they were, evidently pos- 
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sessed that sense of touch which is the 
heritage of the born zoologist. 

** Old Godby was forty-five years mak- 
ing it, I believe,” he said, pointing with a 
disengaged finger tothe heap. “A fellow 
who knew him at Tenby told me it was 
his ruin. He was a surgeon, and at one 
time in decent practice. He paid no heed 
to it though. Left his patients to take 
care of themselves; spent his whole days 
upon the shore; had to sell his practice ; 
got crippled with rheumatism ; parted bit 
by bit with every stick of furniture he 
possessed ; always stuck to his collection, 
though — was adding to it up to the day 
of his death. When he died, left it to this 
museum on condition that it should be 
known as the Godby Collection. Poor 
old chap! I suppose he thought that he 
had secured a sort of posthumous immor- 
tality.” The curator stopped, and began 
licking a piece of delicate brown lacework, 
fastening it down to the paper like a post- 
age stamp with his thumb. “ That was 
seventeen years ago, and, to the best of 
my belief, you are the first person that 
has.looked at it since,” he added. 

“T can’t say much for the state it is 
in,” the major said with some indigna- 
tion, as he explored the pile in a vain 
attempt to discover a key to the labyrinth. 
“Tt is no great encouragement, I must 
say, to people to make over their things 
to the public,” he continued with an en- 
ergy which was not wholly impersonal, 
for he too had collections, which he too 
had destined for some such ungrateful 
bourne. 

The curator shrugged his shoulders. 
“What would you have? There are onl 
three of us here, and there are rooms full 
of unsorted specimens. Every one who 
has gone in for a collection, ends in send- 
ing it to a place of this sort, or leaving it 
to it in his will. My predecessor did go 
over it once, I believe, but I don’t know 
that he did it much good. It got knocked 
about a bit too, when they were doing 
something to the building.” 

John was not attending. He was turn- 
ing over the heap with an air of discour- 
agement. “ You have not gotany of them 
in spirits, have you?” he asked. 

“T think not—I never heard of any. 
We had a young shaver here though for a 
time, who made awful havoc amongst the 
bottles. One day he emptied the spirits 
of wine out of a heap of them, and filled 
them up with oxalic acid! — A competi- 
tive examination man he was too!” he 
added with a laugh. 

John Lawrence did not echo the laugh. 
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He felt indignant and depressed. Old 
Godby’s forty-five years of wasted labor. 
rose before him like a nightmare. It 
was as if he were the inheritor of that 
guileless investigator’s vanished hopes. 

“*] should have thought some one might 
have found time to go over the collection,” 
he said rather indignantly. “Surely the 
interest would repay the labor,” he added 
in a tone of protest. 

The friendly curator shook his head 
with an air of deprecation. “I should 
have said the same thing myself, oxce,” he 
said significantly. “But if you were in 
my shoes you’d soon find the difference. 
The fact is it is only amateurs like your- 
self —gentlemen with leisure, who can 
afford to labor, as you say, for the interest 
of the thing. Once a man gets into a 
beaten track, he has to wear blinkers. 
He couldn’t do his own work else!” He 
shut up the door of the cabinet with a slam 
which seemed to give point to the last 
words. 

John Lawrence walked away, after a 
friendly farewell from his new acquaint- 
ance, who implored him earnestly to come 
again, and see the rest of the collection, 
assuring him that it was the greatest pos- 
sible satisfaction to have a talk with a gen- 
tleman and an amateur of intelligence like 
himself. “Except those brats of boys 
who go field clubbing, I don’t believe 
there’s a soul in the town who knows an 
encrinite from a lobster!” he called after 
him pathetically. 

The major, however, departed without 
making any very definite promise for the 
future. The fate of old Godby lay heavy 
upon his soul. Poor old Godby! who 
had ruined his career; neglected his prac- 
tice; thrown over his prospects; sacri- 
ficed health, fortune, everything. And for 
what? For an obscure corner in a third- 
rate local museum, already groaning un- 
der the undesired weight of similar do- 
nations. It was not an enticing vista, 
truly ! 

The encouragement to research — even 
when it did not take the more outrageous 
form of requiring endowment — began to 
wear to him rather the aspect of the sort 
of encouragement we extend to those as- 
siduous collectors, the spiders, which accu- 
mulate their wares in the corners of our 
houses. The instinct must indeed be 
strong to survive the ordeal. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AND so the summer passed on and 
faded and died. And the autumn too 
scattered abroad its treasures, and squan- 
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dered them upon all sorts of uninterest- 
ing, ungrateful places, and now it too be- 
gan to fade and the poor major’s span of 
leave was growing smaller and smaller, 
till it was hardly a hand’s breadth wide. 
His reluctance to go only seemed to in- 
crease as the time went on, and his de- 
pendence upon his friends at Mordaunt 
to grow greater. Lady Mordaunt’s friendly 
scoldings and bright tart sayings never 
lost their stimulating effect. He used to 
compare her in his own mind to a handful 
of sea-thyme, or to the tufts of yellow 
furze which hung like decorations over the 
breasts of his own cliffs, prickly but sal- 
utary. As for Elly she had long since 
won for herself a permanent place in our 
affectionate warrior’s heart. 

That small personage’s life at Mor- 
daunt was certainly a dull one, and would 
have been very much duller but for his 
own friendly ministrations. Her grand- 
mother provided everything necessary 
for her advantage, from brown holland 
frocks to schoolroom puddings, but it was 
not to be expected that she could invent 
new and amusing methods of passing the 
time, or make herself twelve years of age 
again for her granddaughter’s benefit. It 
was a neighborhood, too, all but devoid 
of any possibilities of neighborliness. 
There were no young people within a 
dozen miles. One old couple — Sir Dolby 
and Lady de Hautonville — lived in great 
state, and extreme gloom, in a dreary old 
manor in the depths of a wood. Another 
old lady—Mrs. Trotter Tomlinson — 
childless, and three parts deaf, lived six 
miles away in the opposite direction. 
These, with Mrs. Cathers and her boy, 
made up the whole range and gamut of 
social opportunities. 

It was owing perhaps to this scarcity 
of playmates that as much intercourse was 
kept up with the last named as was the 
case. Usually it was Algernon who came 
over to Mordaunt, when Elly used to be 
allowed to don her grey skirt and sally 
out, and the two children would career 
about the park under the safe-conduct of 
the yellow-belted groom. 

John Lawrence —who had never got 
over the antipathy with which the fortu- 
nate heir of Cathers’ blankets had im- 
pressed him—was curious as to what 
impression Elly had conceived of the 
boy. To his perception the two were so 
absolutely antipodal, that it seemed inevi- 
table that the dissimilarity should express 
itself in the form of a mutual antipathy. 
Apparently, however, this was not so. 
What young Cathers’s sentiments upon the 
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subject were nobody took the trouble to 
ascertain, but Elly certainly seemed to like 
his coming. It rather scandalized her 
larger friend that it should be so, and 
seemed even to him to show a certain 
want of discrimination, not realizing in his 
wisdom the need which young tongues 
have to chatter with young tongues, and 
young legs to match themselves with 
others of the same length, let the owners 
of those legs and tongues be who or what 
they may. 

When not upon his dignity, Algernon 
Cathers, too, was a bright, clever boy, and 
an amusing companion, with a store of 
miscellaneous information picked up from 
the successive governesses and tutors at 
high salaries with whom he had been 
provided. He could play the piano, and 
sing; he could draw sketches with much 
rapidity of execution, if less striking cor- 
rectness; accomplishments which poor 
Elly, whose education had from various 
causes not been entirely a success, was 
conscious of being conspicuously absent 
in her own person. 

This kept their intercourse upon a 
proper level, and hindered any feeling of 
superiority from arising upon her part. 
That he was no hero in the matter of phys- 
ical courage she very early discovered, 
but either she condoned the matter, or 
ignored it, save when some very flagrant 
case called summarily for notice. She 
knew that he was delicate ; that his lungs 
were weak, that he had bad colds in the 
winter, and no doubt all this threw a cer- 
tain pitying gloss over his short-comings. 
He had the wit, too, to assume in their in- 
tercourse a general air of intellectual 
superiority, of a ripened acquaintanceship 
with life and things in general, to which 
she submitted, as children and young peo- 
ple, who are independent to the verge of 
insubordination with their elders, do often 
submit where no possible reason or obli- 
gation calls for their doing anything of 
the sort. 

As arule these meetings took place at 
Mordaunt, but now and then Elly was 
allowed to go over to Redcombe, so the 
Cathers’s place was called, and spend the 
afternoon there with Algernon, and eat as 
many of the piles of strawberries and 
cream and hot cakes got ready for her by 
Mrs. Cathers as she could conveniently 
achieve. 

It was a pretty place, with a good deal 
of wood about it. The house, too,— by 
an anomaly commoner perhaps than would 
readily be admitted — was a dozen times 
less pretentious, and a dozen times more 
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solidly estimable as a domicile than Mor- 
daunt. It was of dark red brick, with the 
jambs and mouldings of greyish stone. It 
had been bought by this boy’s grandfather, 
and been placed by him in the hands of a 
very eminent firm of decorators, who had 
proceeded to carry out their own ideas 
with that scrupulous exactitude which, 
even in that comparatively darkened 
epoch, seemed to lift the pattern of chair- 
legs, and the due proportioning of carpets 
to bare floors, quite into the region of the 
higher morals. Old Mr. Cathers had 
never proposed to inhabit it himself, and 
his son had not lived todo so. When he 
died, it was still in the hands of the deco- 
rators, and it was not until a year after- 
wards that Mrs. Cathers and her boy took 
up their abode in it. 

That good lady’s presence had not done 
much to modify its aspect, or to impress 
her own personality upon it. She had 
sprinkled a few antimacassars and worsted- 
work stools about; had hung a crayon 
drawing of herself, and a blue china me- 
dallion of her son upon one of the panelled 
walls of the dining-room, also a colored 
photograph of her husband’s tomb in the 
drawing-room. There were a few other 
decorative efforts in the same direction, 
but they did not amount to much. She 
lived in her own house — Algernon’s, she 
never forgot that it was Algernon’s — 
more as a visitor than an inmate, and 
never allowed herself to take any liberties 
with it. She did not in her secret soul 
like it. Its gloom oppressed her. The 
dark oak; the serious-looking pictures ; 
the dim hangings; the self-contained, 
sober carpets ; the immense cost of every- 
thing, even to the snuff-boxes on the table, 
or the Dresden shepherd and shepherdess 
which ogled one another across the mantel- 
piece — it all alarmed and made her uncom- 
fortable. Housemaids were so careless, 
and it was dreadful to think of the loss 
which Algernon might at any moment 
suffer if one of them was to let any of 
those things slip through her fingers. 
Had she had her own choice, she would 
have preferred to live where housekeep- 
ing was a less terribly recondite matter, 
and where there were more abundant op- 
portunities for neighborliness. It was 
incumbent, however, that Algernon should 
be brought up as a country gentleman, 
and as his health would not admit of his 
being sent to a public school, it was the 
more indispensable that no jot or tittle of 
the orthodox programme should in any 
other respect be omitted. She stifled her 
yawns, therefore, poor lady, as she could, 
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and sat in her best clothes all through 
the long weary afternoons, while the wood- 
pigeons cooed melodiously outside, and the 
sun slanted in broad, sleepy bands over the 
grass and river, waiting, waiting, waiting 
for the visitors who never, never came. 

Under these circumstances it may be 
imagined whether she welcomed Elly 
Mordaunt. That energetic young lady, 
whose acquaintance with the fine arts was 
distinctly limited, concerned herself little 
with the house or its contents, but the river, 
and its boats, and the horses in the stable 
won her heart’s best admiration, and in- 
stinctively, perhaps, prompted a keener 
sense of their owner’s merits. At first, it 
is true, these possessions proved in some 
respect a source of discord rather than 
otherwise. The beautiful Algernon, 
whose training had not been in the best 
of schools, was inclined to show off his 
possessions in rather undesirable fashion 
—hectoring the servants, bullying dogs 
and horses, and generally exhibiting him- 
self as unmistakably master. He was 
very quick, though, and had a knack of 
picking up the tone of those he was with, 
and when Lady Eleanor Mordaunt had 
once or twice informed him, in good 
round unmistakable English, that only 
cads and cowards did ¢ha¢ sort of thing, he 
quickly changed his note, and affected 
rather a nonchalant and airy tone about 
his possessions. Her piano-playing might 
be defective, but he was not long in ac- 
quiring a wholesome awe and even alarm 
of his playmate’s moral judgments. 

They disagreed about everything con- 
ceivable, yet they remained fairly good 
friends all the while. Elly, for instance, 
was fond of quoting Major Lawrence’s 
opinion about this, that, and the other ; 
dilating upon what he had done or told 
her; upon what he and she were going 
next to do together; whereas Algernon 
Cathers — who fled like a little dog whose 
tail had been trodden on when he dis- 
cerned so much as a shadow of that 
formidable personage —took upon him- 
self at a safe distance to turn up his class- 
ical nose at the major’s pretentions. 
What was he, he should like to know? A 
common major — not even in the Guards, 
or the ph se or any gentlemahly regi- 
ment, but commanding nasty dirty blacks 
in India; living, too, in a little tumble- 
down hovel in which /e wouldn’t put one 
of his gamekeepers! He wondered at her 
for haying anything to say to such a per- 
son, 

Whereat Elly, who invariably blazed up 
like a little firebrand in defence of her 
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friends, would fly into a towering passion. 
Of course he was in the army, and if he 
preferred blacks to whites, why shouldn’t 
he? Probably they were much zécer/ 
Every man who was worth anything was 
in the army, or had some profession. 
She would have had one if she had been 
a man, indeed she was not at all sure that 
she wouldn’t as it was, only she supposed 
she wouldn’t be let go to sea, which was 
what she would have liked best. What 
profession did he, Algernon, mean to 
have? Did he mean to be a painter, ora 
sculptor, or a musician? she didn’t say 
because he cou/dn’t be a soldier or a sailor, 
but that was her private opinion. Where- 
upon beautiful Algernon would disdain- 
fully disclaim the smallest intention of 
being anything of the sort. ‘Gentlemen 
employed painters and musicians, they 
didn’t become them themselves,” he de- 
clared with an emphasis worthy of Lord 
Chesterfield. 

One day she told him that if he could 
find nothing else to do he had better go 
into Parliament. She had been reading 
the newspapers, and it was clearly the best 
thing to do for any one who did not like 
work. “You have nothing to do but to 
sit on a bench all night with your hat on, 
listening to speeches. I suppose even you 
could do shat?” she added loftily. 

To which Algernon replied compla- 
cently, that very possibly he might go into 
Parliament, but if so, he would certainly sit 
in the House of Lords; and upon being 
indignantly told that that was impossible, 
since only peers sat there: Very well, he 
knew that perfectly, he said, and he was 
going to bea peer. Any fellow who had 
money enough could be made a peer if he 
chose; the government were only too 
thankful; they were always looking for 
people of that kind; which showed that 
he too had studied his politics to some 
purpose. 

And while all this was going on, and 
John Lawrence’s leave was hour by hour 
growing shorter, Mrs. Cathers sat with her 
hands in her new satin lap, nodding her 
head with sleepy satisfaction, and dream- 
ing beautiful dreams of the future. She 
did not, however, speak of these dreams, 
when she went to visit Lady Mordaunt, 
partly from an awe which she never quite 
got over, partly from an instinct that it 
might be unwise todoso. In this she was 
probably right; indeed it is safe to say 
that had her familiarity been greater, or 
her motherly discretion less, many things 
“still hanging in the stars” might have 
been very different. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE last few grains in the hourglass, 
we know, are proverbially swift in escap- 
ing, and the last two months of the major’s 
stay in England fled down the slope of 
time, and were lost with a celerity which 
seemed to him nothing short of diabolic. 
It had come now to the last week, the last 
day, actually to the very last evening. He 
and Elly had been together nearly all day, 
and he was solemnly pledged to dine at 
Mordaunt. It was wild, gusty,’ wintry 
weather, but they had none the less taken 
their last sail together in the Arethusa, 
disembarking from which, they had walked 
along the cliffs to Mordaunt, leaving the 
boat to be taken home by Phil Judd, who, 
now that the major was actually leaving, 
was inclined to think that there might on 
the whole be a worse master than even a 
besotted naturalist. 

Elly had been in the utmost state of 
depression all the afternoon. Towards 
evening, however, her spirits suddenly 
took an upward turn, or she chose to 
exhibit her grief by a wild uproariousness, 
of which she had only rarely before ex- 
hibited specimens. 

“ Children are kittle cattle, as you once 
said,” Lady Mordaunt observed, looking 
after her as she went careering out of the 
room to prepare for the dinner, which on 
this special occasion she was to share with 
them. “That child will be sobbing her 
eyes out to-morrow, and flying at me like 
a little spitfire, if I so much as look at 
her.” 

“T hope not,” he answered, smiling. 

“ Oh yes, she will. I know her so well 
now. It is when she is unhappy that she 
is invariably naughtiest. She finds it a 
good receipt, I suppose, for drying her 
tears. Other people, for that matter, have 
tried the same expedient before her.” 

John Lawrence did not reply, but his 
face softened as he too looked towards 
the door. 

“‘ Her coming to you has been a success, 
has it not?” he said presently. 

“T suppose so. It has humanized her; 
or else you have.” 

“ And for you?” 

“Forme? Well it has given me some- 
thing additional to care for, if that is what 
you mean. Whether that is a benefit or 
not remains to be seen!” 

“T shouldn’t have thought there could 
be any doubt about it,” he said, with more 
gravity than generally marked their dia- 
logues. 

“ Shouldn’t you? I should have thought 
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you knew better. However it may be in 
an improved world, every fresh ounce of 
affection in this one means a fresh ton of 
care, and so you will certainly know by 
the time you come to my age.” 

“‘ My danger does not seem likely to lie 
in that direction,” he replied rather dryly. 
“If having no one to care for, or to care 
for one, is all that is requisite for happi- 
ness, I seem likely to be the most success- 
ful old man of my period.” 

She looked at him with a sudden gentle- 
ness, which softened the vividness of her 
glance. “ Poor old John!” she exclaimed. 
** You are as obstinate as a mule though !” 
she added energetically. “ Obstinate as 
regards your own interests, which is the 
worst and most perverted form of the 
complaint. If you would have let me get 
down Maida Rich, and shown yourself 
decently civil, you might have snapped 
your fingers at those wretched people in 
India. Maida Rich is one of the best 
girls I know, and would have jumped at 
you, if you would have held out a finger.” 

“Miss Rich is too good, or you are in 
her ill-used name. I shall be a pensioner 
if I live long enough; but I had just as 
soon not begin by being a wife’s.” 

“Bosh! stuff! I wonder you’re not 
ashamed of giving utterance to such rub- 
bish. I have no patience with that sort of 
talk —like a woman who tells you that she 
prefers poverty to wealth in the abstract 
—prefers wet omnibuses, and dyed bon- 
net-strings! Either she is a humbug, or 
she doesn’t know what she is talking 
about. And as for you— what better 
luck do you suppose can befall an unfortu- 
nate girl with money than to marry an 
honest man? They are not to be found, 
believe me, upon every bush.” 

He shook his head. Before there was 
time, however, for a rejoinder, if he had 
intended to make one, Elly had come 
back, and the conversation was suspended. 

Two hours later they were sitting round 
the fire in Lady Mordaunt’s little sitting- 
room. The wind had been rising steadily, 
and was now howling outside in great in- 
termittent rushes; sweeping along the 
gusty corridor ; assaulting the defenceless 
plaster statues in the garden, and knock- 
ing a loose branch of clematis with quick, 
imperative taps against the window, as if 
then and there demanding entrance. 

Lady Mordaunt drew her shawl around 
her with a shiver. ‘ This time three days, 
you will be upon that horrible sea, will 
you not?” she said. 

“ Yes, we sail at five on Friday.” 


* Oh, how I wish it was me! How I 
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wish, how I wish, it was me, me, me!” 
Elly exclaimed in a sort of chant, tossing 
her arms back behind her head and shak- 
ing out her brown mane over her eyes. 

“Thank you, my dear,” said her grand- 
mother. 

“Oh, it isn’t that I want to get away 
from you, grandmamma! But to be on 
board a ship—a big ship full of sailors 
and people, and to see the waves roaring 
and tearing past you, like a pack of 
hounds after something they want to 
catch, and to know that you have the 
whole world in front of you! The real, 
big world, not just a few fields or a town, 
or a place like this, but the world itself ; 
the water first and then the new land!” 

“ And to be lying all the time horribl 
sick in your berth, and wishing to good- 
ness you were back again in the school- 
room learning about the feudal system,” 
Lady Mordaunt suggested. 

“Oh, but one wouldn’t be sick,” Elly 
said indignantly ; “7 shouldn’t, at least. 
I’ve never been sick once all the times 
and times we’ve been out boating ; at least, 
yes, I was once, but then that was in a 
cave. We shouldn’t be going into any 
caves, you know, on our way to India. 
Besides, Fohn isn’t sick!” she added by 
way of a crowning argument. 

“Since when have you taken to calling 
that big man John, I should like to know, 
young lady?” her grandmother enquired, 
waiving for the moment the question of 
sea-sickness. 

Elly blushed a little. “I always call 
him John,” she said defiantly; “at least 
generally. There isn’t any harm in my 
doing so either, is there — John?” she 
added, with a glance at her grandmother 
out of the corners of her eyes, and a mu- 
tinous curve of her upper lip. 

“] fail myself certainly to see the hein- 
ousness of it,” he said with a laugh. 
“ But then, you know, those two little 
shrimps, my sisters, call me so, or as near 
the name as they can get. So that 1 have 
got over the insult of it, if it is one.” 

Elly only tossed back her head, her 
mouth retained its mutinous curves, her 
grey eyes gleaming rather suspiciously as 
they caught and reflected the firelight. 

There was not much more taJk. At 
half past ten the major got up, pausing 
with his elbow resting against the velvet 
of the mantelpiece, his eyes glancing re- 
gretfully round at the little interior which 
had so often befriended his loneliness. 
Lady Mordaunt sat still in her armchair, 
her face set in its most regretful curves, 
a regret not without a spice of irritation. 
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“Go, go! get along with you, do!”’she 
said at last, as her eyes caught his. 
“Why on earth do you linger about your 
going? If one zs to have a tooth out, the 
sooner it goes the better. If only I had 
been consulted about the making of the 
world! Afternnoon callers, bad teéth, 
good-byes, bores of all sorts should have 
been nipped in the making, and never 
allowed to exist to plague us.” 

Elly meanwhile had darted away to look 
out of the window. She was still appar- 
ently in the wildest spirits, jumping from 
one foot to the other, and energetically 
humming a tune, a thing without muc 
melody, her musical capabilities being of 
the smallest. 

“ Come and say good-bye to your friend, 
miss, since it must be so,” her grand- 
mother said, getting up with an effort from 
her chair, John holding out his hand to 
aid her, which she retained in her own un- 
til they reached the door. 

Elly followed them into the hall, or 
rather vestibule, which was shut in by 
double doors. Crockett came forward to 
help the major on with his coat; then 
flung open the two doors, letting ina rush 
of wild, moisture-laden air which seemed 
in a minute to fill the whole house. Lady 
Mordaunt shivered, and turned to retreat, 
but Elly, profiting by the occasion, dashed 
into the open air and stood there laugh- 
ing, while the wind blew up the masses 
of her hair into a dense brown bush above 
her head. 

“Come back, come back, you trouble- 
some child!” said her grandmother. 
* Send her in, John.” 

Instead of obeying, Elly, however, only 
shook her hair into still wilder confusion, 
and darted away down the avenue, her 
laugh ringing back upon the air as she ran. 

John followed, wondering as he did so 
whether he was in for another chase, like 
the one they had once before had over 
the same ground; a more troublesome 
one, seeing that the night was absolutely 
pitch dark. This time the fugitive did 
not get very far. When he came up to 
her she had sat down upon a fallen log, 
and when he spoke to her, though she an- 
swered in her most jaunty tones, her voice 
told that she was, if not crying, at any rate 
upon the verge of tears. 

“ Go back, Elly, dear,” he said hastily. 
“It is not a fit night for you to be out, 
with nothing extra on either. You will 
catch cold.” 

“IT don’t care whether I do or not. 
It’s quite time I did have a cold! I’m 
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tired of being always well. It will be 
something to do!” 

“You will vex your grandmother then, 
and you will vex me.” 

©] don’t care!—I mean about vexing 
you. Why should I? You don’t mind 
vexing me. I don’t like you.” 

“ You told me so once before, I remem- 
ber.” 

“T didn’t mean it then, but I do mean 
it now. No, that isn’t true,” she added, 
honesty coming to the rescue. “ Perhaps 
I did mean it then, but I don’t now. I 
only hate you for going away. Why will 
you go?” 

* You know very well that I cannot help 
it. I hate it probably rather more than 
you do, but I have no choice.” 

Elly made a grimace, half hidden in the 
darkness. “Everybody one wants to 
keep, goes, and only the people one don’t 
care about, stay,” she said, summing up 
her experience of life ina tone of gloom. 
“And I think it is very, very horrid!” 
Her breath came quick, it was evidently 
as much as she could do to keep from sob- 
bing. 

Tohn Lawrence was unable to resist the 
impulse; he drew her towards him, and 
kissed her tear-stained cheek. 

“You won’t forget me, little Elly, will 
you?” he asked. 

She pushed him away with a gesture of 
indignation. It was the doubt that an- 
gered her, but he thought it was the kiss, 
and reproached himself accordingly. 

“When will you be back?” she en- 
quired eagerly. 

“In seven years, I suppose. Hardly 
sooner.” 

“Seven years!” She made a rapid 
calculation. “Seven years! why I shall 
be — what ?—nineteen then!” she ex- 
claimed with a sort of awe. 

“ An elderly person, in fact.” 

“Yes. Oh, do try and come back 
sooner, please; please try,” she cried, 
plucking at his sleeve, and holding it in 
her eagerness. “Only think — seven 
years! What is one to do with seven 
years? Itisa lifetime!” 

“ You have plenty of things todo. You 
have to grow up; to grow wise; to take 
great care of your grandmother; to learn 
many things you don’t know now. The 
time will not be at all too long, I assure 
you.” 

Elly made another grimace. “It is 
dreadful!” she exclaimed despairingly. 
“It is like looking into a great big room, 
and seeing only bare walls. There is noth- 
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ing — nothing —left I care for. Grand- 
mamma is very kind, but of course she’s 
different, and I don’t see anything of Mor- 
daunt now, except just for a bit in the 
holidays; besides, he’s only a little boy; 
and I don’t care for any of my cousins — 
not a bit, I’d just as soon not have them ; 
so that there’s absolutely no one left ex- 
cept Algernon Cathers, and I’m not really 
so very fond of him.” 

“T should hope not indeed,” the major 
exclaimed indignantly. 

“ He is not bad; I mean I don’t mind 
him. But he is—well, he is different, 
you know.” 

John Lawrence did not immediately 
answer. The mention of that boy’s name 
had somehow spoilt the pleasant pain of 
this parting with his little playfellow. It 
was ridiculous, but so it was. The con- 
trast of their two images had something 
for him insufferable. It even crossed his 
mind that he would speak to Lady Mor- 
daunt about it. He was certainly not a 
proper companion for her. 

They were walking back now to the 
house and had nearly reached the porch, 
where that lady’s figure was visible against 
the glow of light behind. Just as they 
were coming within radius of the latter, 
Elly made a snatch at his hand, not at all 
in caressing fashion, held it vehemently 
in her own for a moment, then pushed it 
away, and darted like a greyhound past 
her grandmother into the house. 

Lady Mordaunt lingered for a few min- 
utes longer, despite the wildness of the 
wind which swept around her and nearly 
extinguished the lamp which hung in the 
porch. 

“Go in,” he said hastily. “ Don’t stay. 
Dear, kind, best of friends, thank you a 
thousand times, and good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, John. God bless you, 
dear !”’ she said, and turned away. 

It was not quite his last greeting, how- 
ever. He was turning the corner of the 
wing, when a small barred window nearly 
on a level with the ground, was suddenly 
pushed open, and a head covered with a 
tangle of brown hair appeared between 
the bars. ‘Good-bye, John! Don’t stay 
long!” Elly’s not very melodious voice 
chanted. This was followed by some- 
thing which began as a laugh but ended 
as a sob, in the middle of which the win- 
dow was suddenly and violently banged 
down again, and the head disappeared. 

And it was with this brilliant refrain 
sounding loudest, and clinging closest to 
his memory, that John Lawrence finally 
departed. 
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From The National Review. 
MADAME DE MAINTENON. 

UNDER the title of “ The Most Influen- 
tial Woman in French History,” Dr. Dél- 
linger lately delivered an address before 
the Royal Scientific Academy of Munich 
on Madame de Maintenon, which is so 
full of interest, as well from its authorship 
as its contents, that English readers may 
like to know something of his method of 
dealing with so critical a period of French 
—and indeed of European — history. 
For during the last thirty years of the life 
of Louis XIV., from the time of her mar- 
riage with him, the influence of Madame 
de Maintenon was a dominant factor in 
the civil, and still more in the ecclesias- 
tical, policy of the reign. Dr. Déllinger 
naturally begins by noticing the curious 
fact, which had before attracted attention, 
of the prominent part female influence has 
all along played in the destinies of France, 
so as in some sense to reduce the Salic 
law to a dead letter. Madame de Girardin, 
é.g., observes that “ambition is the whole 
life of Frenchwomen, and the attainment 
of influence the. one subject of their 
dreams.” It shows itself even in domestic 
life, where they generally manage to rule. 
A higher authority, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
had observed long before — when he came 
to Paris in 1795, after the downfall of the 
old Bourbon court, which had been the 
special theatre of their domination — that 
“here only women are at the helm; a 
woman must be six months in Paris to 
know her power.” They owe that posi- 
tion to their skill alike in noble and igno- 
ble arts, and their readiness to be content 
with the reality of power without its out- 
ward trappings. 

The long line of French queens who 
ruled as widows and regents opens with 
Blanche of Castile, mother of Louis IX., 
who displayed her marvellous energy in 
the conduct of a seven years’ war with the 
great vassals of the kingdom, though she 
afterwards tarnished her fair fame by 
helping to introduce the Inquisition into 
France. In that most turbulent and des- 
perate crisis of national history, when the 
kingdom seemed to be falling to pieces 
under the feeble sway of Charles VI., two 
women —as different as light and dark- 
ness —are again prominent on the scene; 
on the one fond the queen, Isabella of 
Bavaria, a shameless wife and unnatural 
mother, who would have robbed her own 
son of his succession to the throne; and 
on the other hand the Maid of Orleans, 
the deliverer of her country. From the 
death of Louis XI. female influence was 
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constantly on the increase, and we may 
designate the century from 1483 to 1590 
—with the exception of Louis XII.’s 
reign —as the era of the ascendency of 
women and favorites. The kings were 
either nobodies or were under the thumb 
of their wives or mistresses; during the 
youth of Charles VIII. his elder sister, 
Anne of Beaujou, governed, who seemed 
to have inherited the political sagacity of 
her father. But the influence Z Louise 
of Savoy over her son, Francis I., was 
disastrous to the best interests of France. 
Under her, it was said, “the women” — 
the king’s favorites — “ made everything, 
even the generals,” and the bishops. The 
next king, Henry II., was completely in 
the hands of a widow much older than 
himself, Diana of Poitiers. And thus we 
are brought to the Italian and Machiavel- 
lian policy of Catherine de Medici and 
Mary, wife of Henry IV., and mother of 
Louis XIII. From both of them, as well 
as from the regent Anne and her foreign 
favorite, Mazarin, France had to learn to 
its cost the dangers and disasters of fe- 
male supremacy. It ended in anarchy, 
and treasonable compact with Spain, but 
served meanwhile to aggrandize the abso- 
lutism of the crown. And under the bane- 
ful influence of Anne and Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, Louis XIV. grew up in ignorance, 
pride, self-importance, and the habitual 
dependence on female guidance which 
marked his character and conduct through 
life. It has been said, with much truth, 
that when, after the death of Mazarin, he 
took the reins into his own hands, the 
modified despotism carried on by Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin was converted into a 
brutal tyranny, masked, for the time, by 
the glitter of military and intellectual glory, 
but which, a century later, provoked the 
terrible collapse of the whole ancien ré- 
gime. 

It was a noted characteristic of Louis 
XIV.’s reign that a change of royal mis- 
tresses was a political event. But we 
need not linger here over the career of 
the Duchesse de la Valliére, Madame de 
Montespan, and the rest of the long series 
of his famous or insignificant favorites. 
Our present concern is with the last and 
most powerful of all of them, Madame de 
Maintenon, who still — more than a cen- 
tury and a half after her death —lives in 
the historical results of her influence; 
though there is scarcely one of her sex 
whose character, both in life and in death, 
has been so variously, and often so un- 
fairly, handled, as odie her own country 
as by foreign critics. Dr. Déllinger’s ob- 
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ject was not to write an afologia, but to 
clear up these uncertainties, and present, 
as far as possible, an impartial picture of 
her life and work. 

Three main sources of these erroneous 
judgments may be named. First, there is 
the elaborate publication which appeared 
soon after her death, by La Beaumelle, 
a bold and unscrupulous fabulist, who 
had no hesitation about fabricating, muti- 
lating, and interpolating the letters he 
ascribed to her. This was suspected be- 
fore, but has been demonstrated since 
1866, through the publication of the orig- 
inals by La Vallée. La Beaumelle’s aim 
was to represent her as a cold and calcu- 
lating schemer, while he also sought to 
cast suspicion on the purity of her earlier 
life. These spurious or falsified letters 
have been widely quoted, and even in our 
own day are constantly used in the great 
work of the Count de Noailles; the ficti- 
tious presentation of her character has 
not, therefore, yet disappeared from his- 
tory. And meanwhile the accidental coin- 
cidence in time of the exposure of La 
Beaumelle’s forgeries with the compo- 
sition of a number of forged letters of 
Marie Antoinette suggested at Paris a 
hypercritical suspicion of the genuineness 
of the letters edited by La Vallée, which 
has been shown to be groundless. Next 
to La Beaumelle the Count of Saint Simon 
must be reckoned as a chief author of 
these misjudgments. He knew little of 
Madame de Maintenon personally, but 
detested her, as well because she had 
thrust herself into a position at court 
which degraded the king in the eyes of 
Europe, as because he saw in her the 
patroness and educator of the legitimated 
princes, whom he abhorred. And, with 
these feelings, he lent a ready ear to the 
idle gossip current at Versailles among 
valets and chambermaids, about a woman 
sure, in her position, to make many ene- 
mies. How worthless such testimony was 
has been shown by Chéruel and Ranke. 
We may add, thirdly, the witness who 
naturally found most credence in Ger- 
many, the land of her birth, viz., Elizabeth 
Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, wife of 
the king’s younger brother, whose offences 
against herself she chose to attribute to 
Madame de Maintenon. Hence she de- 
picts her supposed enemy as a murderess, 
a procuress, and everything that is infa- 
mous, and the cause of all the evils that 
came upon France; but she offers no 
proof of an indictment which is directly in 
the teeth of all trustworthy historical evi- 
dence, and finds no support even in St. 
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Simon’s adverse and unreliable represen- 
tations. Dr. Déllinger examines, in detail, 
the origin and value of the verdict thus 
pronounced, and makes it plain, as well 
from the character and circumstances of 
the duchess as from the contradictory na- 
ture both of her statements and her acts, 
that her testimony is absolutely worthless. 
And now we may proceed to the proper 
subject of this sketch. 

Agrippa d’Aubigné, Madame de Main- 
tenon’s grandfather, was ory | the most 
distinguished Frenchmen of his day, a 
champion of the Reformed cause with 
sword and pen, and a friend and comrade- 
in-arms of Henry IV. His son was little 
worthy of him, and, after a course of pov- 
erty and crime, emigrated to America with 
his wife and infant daughter, Frances, 
who was born in prison. After his death, 
mother and child returned to France, 
where the latter was for a time brought 
up by a Protestant aunt, but was after- 
wards sent to a convent school, and, after 
some resistance, at the age of twelve, con- 
sented to embrace Catholicism. After 
her mother’s death, when only fifteen, she 
married the comedian, Paul Scarron, in 
order to avoid the necessity of becoming 
anun; but the marriage was a mere for- 
mality, and she lived with her husband as 
his secretary and pupil rather than as his 
wife. To him she owed the education 
which enabled her, after his death, to take 
her place in the learned society of Paris, 
and this led to her being selected as the 
instructress of the children Madame de 
Montespan had borne to the king, and her 
introduction into the court circle when 
these children were publicly acknowledged 
by him in 1673. But Louis did not at 
first take much notice of her, while the 
jealous dislike of Madame de Montespan 

ecame so manifest, that but for the ad- 
vice of her confessor, the Abbé Gobelin, 
she would have resigned her post. It was 
only by degrees that Louis discovered, as 
Madame de Sévigné expresses it, “an en- 
tirely new country ” opened to him in her 
society, where he might enjoy the pleas- 
ures of friendship without passionate ex- 
citement.* Through his favor she obtained 
the landed property from which her name 
of Maintenon is derived, and the office of 
maid of honor to the dauphiness. She 
had already, in 1675, at the suggestion 
of her confessor, exerted her influence 
with the king to remind him of the sin- 
fulness of his doubly adulterous connec- 


* Voltaire says that “his tormented soul required the 
sedative of her reasonable, intellectual conversation.” 
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tion with Madame de Montespan, not with 
any arriére pensée for her own personal 
interests, for the much-wronged queen 
was younger than herself, and she did, in 
fact, succeed in bringing about a recon- 
ciliation between husband and wife. From 
1680 her influence and celebrity was at 
its height, and she was called “the soul 
of the court.” 

In July, 1683, the queen died ; and early 
next year the king was privately married 
by night to Madame de Maintenon by 
Archbishop de Harlay, in presence of Pére 
la Chaise and two attached servants; he 
was then forty-eight and his bride fifty- 
two. There has indeed been as much 
controversy about the fact as about the 
marriage of George IV. with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert ; but the letters addressed by the 
Bishop of Chartres, who was in the se- 
crets both of Madame de Maintenon and 
the king, leave no room for doubt about it. 
She took this step with no ambitious 
aims, and with no design of their union 
being made public, in accordance with the 
counsels of her spiritual guides — backed 
up, according to a tradition preserved at 
St. Cyr, by the authority of two or three 
bishops and of the pope himself — who 
assured her that it was her duty and her 
mission to accept this position as a means 
of permanently influencing the king for 
the good of his own soul and of the Church 
and nation. The situation was a trying 
and very peculiar one, but it is difficult to 
say that, under all the circumstances, they 
were wrong. From that time till the king’s 
death, thirty years afterwards, her hold 
on his affections and his judgment re- 
mained unbroken. 

In his personal deportment Louis XIV. 
was affable, gracious, and condescending ; 
but for him to reign meant to rule, and to 
rule the souls as well as the bodies of his 
subjects. His royal dignity was of su- 
preme importance; in him was concen- 
trated the greatness of the nation and the 
State, according to his favorite saying, 
L'état, cest moi. And his religious be- 
liefs were indissolubly bound up with this 
extravagant estimate of his own unique 
majesty. France, as the principal and 
most eminent European kingdom, “the 
eldest daughter of the Church,” stood at 
the head of Christendom; it was the duty 
of the king of France —who was there- 
fore styled “ Most Christian ” and “ eldest 
son of the Church ”— to be the champion 
of the Catholic faith, the sworn foe and 
exterminator of every heresy. And the 
more widely his dominion was extended, 
the better could he discharge that office. 
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Hence the wars he waged became wars 
of religion; and when Louis said that his 
pleasantest occupation was to aggrandize 
France, this pleasure was to him elevated 
and sanctified by the conviction that 
every enlargement of his kingdom was 
also a fresh gain for the Church. Even 
when compelled to resign some of his con- 
quests in the Treaty of Ryswick, he got a 
clause inserted by which three thousand 
Protestant congregations were deprived 
of their religious liberty. An overween- 
ing, not to say insolent, pride was his 
leading characteristic. He was proud 
even of the wretchedly defective edu- 
cation in spite of which he had made 
himself master, had educated his own 
ministers, and had raised France to the 
hegemony of Europe; proud of the fasci- 
nation he exercised over all classes of his 
subjects, in spite of the heavy burdens he 
imposed upon them; proud of his victo- 
ries both in diplomacy and in war, by 
which he was constantly extending the 
borders of France. And this arrogance 
was fed pe the incessant homage and flat- 
tery of all classes, with the clergy and 
bishops at their head, including the nobil- 
ity, sorefractory at the time of the Fronde, 
who now appeared to consider it their 
highest privilege to cringe as courtiers in 
the ante-chamber of Versailles. And 
thus his egotism was the logical and in- 
evitable outgrowth of his solitary abso- 
lutism ; he was intoxicated by the mephitic 
atmosphere of a corrupt and corrupting 
court. And yet there was another side 
of his character. As was observed just 
now, and as Boileau testifies, he was gen- 
tle and forbearing in his domestic circle ; 
and his wife declared, in 1707, when mis- 
fortunes were thickening around him, that 
there were thousands less willing than he 
was to be told of their faults — that is by 
herself. For few men would have ven- 
tured on such a task; he could not endure 
the society of men of real independence 
of character and thought. Although con- 
stantly suffering from gout and other 
bodily infirmities, he never relaxed his 
energy; “the man was frequently ill, but 
the king seemed to be always in robust 
health.” He firmly believed, like our 
Stuart kings, in his royal power of healing, 
and laid his hands on hundreds who came 
to Versailles for that purpose every time 
he received communion. He not only 
never distrusted his own judgment, but he 
sincerely admired the wisdom and success 
ofhis policy, and attributed failure to 
“those adverse chances from which the 
greatest are not exempt.” He could not, 
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indeed, during the later part of his reign, 
be ignorant of the suffering and poverty 
which his wars, his passion for building, 
and his general extravagance had brought 
upon his people; but he had learned from 
Richelieu’s Testament — which was then 
held in high esteem at court — that a cer- 
tain amount of poverty is useful for re- 
pressing popular insolence. But it was 
with him a fixed principle — which his 
Jesuit confessor Le Tellier got the Sor- 
bonne to affirm asa theological verity — 
that the king is the real owner of all cor- 
porate or individual property, ecclesiasti- 
cal or civil, in the country, as he is also 
the absolute master of all individuals or 
corporations. Hence his contemptuous 
ignoring from the first of all Parliamentary 
rights ;* hence, again, his habitual as- 
sumption that no promises or compacts 
can bind the will of the sovereign, so that 
he became notorious both in France and 
in Europe as a ruler whose word could 
not be trusted. For to his mind absolute 
monarchy was not one form of govern- 
ment out of many, but the only one in 
accordance with the will of God. No 
Tory apologist under the Stuarts of “the 
right divine of kings to govern wrong” 
ever maintained that doctrine more un- 
compromisingly than Louis XIV. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon assures us that he 
earnestly desired to see his people well-off 
and comfortable ; but, if so, he was, at all 
events, content to let the wish remain an 
unfruitful one. 

We have seen already that we can only 
accept with much reserve the assertions 
of St. Simon or the Duchess of Orleans 
about her, but they have preserved some 
traits which are unmistakable. And there 
is unfortunately, as La Bruyére observes, 
a great dearth of reliable contemporary 
evidence, for the rigid censorship of the 
press was fatal alike to history and biog- 
raphy in France, while the testimony of 
refugees is neither impartial nor based on 
adequate knowledge. The Abbé Choisy 
has little to tell us beyond the fact of the 
midnight marriage ; the Duke of Berwick 
and Torcy, who might have told much, 
say nothing; and La Fare, who was one 
of the Orleans clique, says only what is 
false on the subject in his memoirs. 
Not so the instructive memoirs of Lan- 
guet de Gergy, afterwards Bishop of 


* On hearing, when a boy of seventeen, that the Pare 
liament was resisting his edicts, he rode from Vin- 
cennes to Paris, entered the Palace of Justice, booted 
and spurred and brandishing his riding-whip, and dis- 
persed the assembly, ordering them henceforth to con- 
fine themselves strictly to their judicial functions. And 
he was obeyed. 
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Soissons and Archbishop of Sens, who 
obtained through Madame de Maintenon’s 
favor the post of almoner to the Duchess 
of Burgundy, and was her intimate friend 
and fora time her confessor. His testi- 
mony is of inestimable value, for he not 
only speaks as an eyewitness and one 
intimately acquainted with her, but he 
had access also to records written by her- 
self or concerning her which are now lost. 
The reports of the Venetian and German 
ambassadors are also valuable. Fosca- 
rina, in 1683, speaks in high terms of her 
conduct and repute,and considers her in- 
fluence with the king to be most beneficial. 
Girolamo Venier, in 1688, and Pietro Ve- 
nier, seven years later, dwell especially on 
her using her influence in the interests of 
peace. Erizzo,in 1699, calls her a woman 
of remarkable mental gifts and very holy 
life, who made excellent use of her pow- 
ers. The German ambassador Spanheim 
speaks less favorably, but apart from her 
share in the persecution of Protestants 
has little to find fault with; and he holds 
her marriage with the king to be unques- 
tionable, as also does Count Sinzen- 
dorf in his report to the emperor in 1701. 
The latter is no less emphatic as to her 
secluded and unassuming manner of life. 
But he had derived from the Duchess of 
Orleans the erroneous notion that she 
aimed at making herself queen. On the 
whole, it may safely be affirmed that she 
is most favorably judged by those of her 
contemporaries who knew her best, as 
among women by Madame de Sévigné, 
Madame de Miramion, who was reputed 
a saint, Madame de Dangeau — whose 
“angelic” virtues even St. Simon extols — 
the abbess of Fontevrand, and the queen 
of England. Nor can we doubt the sin- 
cerity of the warm expressions found in 
letters addressed to her by the Marshal of 
Villars and by Fenelon. No woman in 
history has been more loved or more 
hated; but the hatred sprang from envy, 
for her position, as Madame de Sévigné 
justly says, was unique. 

The memoirs of Louis, revised with 
her assistance, and her own letters afford 
a transparent revelation of their inmost 
thoughts and aims. Her letters are a 
model of composition, and, with all their 
differences of tone and subject, stand 
next in French literature to those of her 
friend Madame de Sévigné. The style 
is clear, concise, refined, often epigram- 
matic, combining feminine delicacy with 
masculine vigor. If she seems occasion- 

to write ina somewhat cold and cal- 


all 
culating spirit—e.g., to her brother — 
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that must be attributed to the lower moral 
standard of her correspondent. Asa rule, 
her letters have the unmistakable ring of 
genuine warmth, sincerity, and unselfish 
care for others; they are the mirror of a 
noble and distinguished soul, rising above 
the level of her age. She had from child- 
hood a lively, sensitive, generous, affec- 
tionate nature ; so keenly did she feel the 
parting from her beloved instructress, 
when she left her convent school, that she 
prayed for death. Her early piety had 
developed into a conscientious self-knowl- 
edge which gave her a quite exceptional 
power of self-control; naturally impatient, 
during forty years’ intercourse with the 
king she never betrayed any signs of it. 
And here too we see the secret of her 
skill in educating; she had acquired a 
force of sympathy which enabled her “to 
become all things to all men,” a child 
with children, and thus to win and guide 
them. Fenelon rightly observes that the 
king was ruled by personal impressions 
rather than by fixed principles, and the 
mingled affection and admiration she in- 
spired in him grew with growing years. 
He knew that she cared not for herself, 
but for him, for his health, happiness, and 
spiritual welfare; and she appeared to 
him, with her conscientious piety, to be 
sent as his guardian angel. Moreover, 
the hours he spent with her were the 
pleasantest in the day; with every one 
else he was on his guard; in her society 
alone he felt perfect confidence and re- 
pose. For the first time in his life he 
could hear, from one whose devotion to 
himself and soundness of judgment were 
above suspicion, the simple, undisguised 
truth. And above all, he now for the first 
time learned something of the quiet enjoy- 
ment of home life, apart from the irksome 
routine of court flatteries and etiquette. 
The Duchess of Orleans declares that no 
beautiful mistress was ever so idolized as 
this elderly wife, who “dominated all his 
thoughts and feelings.” Certainly no wife 
was ever more beloved; but she did her 
best to discourage in public all outward 
signs of homage. Louis seemed unable 
to do without her company; and she 
writes in 1698, when she was over sixty, 
that he came three times a day into her 
chamber, not that they could have much 
talk — for he was constantly immersed in 
political business — but he had his writ- 
ing-table moved close up to her bed, and 
consulted with his ministers there. Of 
course, when brought into such close and 
habitual contact they mutually acted and 
reacted on each other; but it may be 
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truly said that the king admired her more 
than she admired him. He called her a 
saint, and said she had all perfections and 
more intellect than most men. He would 
ask her in presence of his ministers, 
“What does your wisdom think?” But 
she told her confessor that her wide diver- 
gence of view from his made her position 
a very difficult one. She was obliged, of 
course, to take Louis as he was, and could 
not hope to wean him from his conviction 
that a special gift of divine inspiration is 
accorded to kings, but she persuaded him 
that to have good ends in view and to take 
counsel with others are conditions of its 
proper use. And he was the more willing 
to consult her about public affairs because 
he was convinced that he had himself 
educated her through the daily intercourse 
of domestic life, as he believed that he 
had also educated his ministers. It was, 
therefore, no derogation of his dignity to 
rely on the “solidity” of her judgment, 
which he had himself formed. 

It will readily be understood that her 
influence, considerable as it was during 
more than thirty years, was always a lim- 
ited one. Thus, ¢.g., before the Treaty of 
Ryswick she could do nothing, had she 
desired it, to promote a policy of peace 
and retrenchment. And when her spirit- 
ual advisers conspired to assure her that 
the ways of France were for the benefit of 
the Catholic religion, and that she ought 
to be proud of her position as the consort 
and confidant of a second St. Louis, we 
can hardly wonder if she —woman and 
ardent religionist as she was— allowed 
herself to hug the fond delusion to her 
heart. Neither, again, was it possible for 
her to think of attempting to alter the 
system of absolutism which the king had 
inherited from Richelieu and Mazarin; 
and if she had learned from Fenelon to 
doubt whether it was really Christian, the 
whole authority of the French Church, 
with Bossuet at its head, was arrayed on 
the other side. All she could do was to 
mitigate the harshness and injustice of 
absolute government in some of its de- 
tailed applications, and even there the 
king was not always disposed to listen to 
her; her endeavors to check his ruinous 
expenditure in buildings at Marly ata 
time of national distress were sharply re- 
pelled. Insome respects a queen, in oth- 
ers she was, as the Bishop of Chartres 
phrased it, a slave of the king. Accus- 
tomed as he had been from boyhood to 
have his own way in everything, his very 
affection and confidence made him self- 
ishly exacting; her time, her talents, her 
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entire energies of mind and body, were 
expected to be absolutely at his disposal. 
She says herself that not a moment of her 
life could be spared from his service, and 
that she never knew before ten at night 
what the next day might have in store for 
her. Her letters, especially as age ad- 
vanced upon her and she longed for rest, 
are naturally full of complaints. The king 
whom she sincerely loved was often her 
veriest cross ; and yet in her over-scrupu- 
losity she reproached herself for being 
too covetous of his love, or, again, too so- 
licitous about her own health and comfort, 
though in obedience to the directions of 
her confessor. Her abnormal and self- 
contradictory position demanded an inces- 
sant strain of mind and body to which she 
was unequal. The constant standing pro- 
duced nervous disorders, and she was also 
subject to attacks of fever; and the fre- 
quent change of residence between Ver- 
sailles, Marly, Meudon, Trianon, and 
Fontainebleau was very trying to her, the 
more so that in the new palaces architec- 
tural effect had been studied rather than 
health or comfort. In her fifty-fifth year 
she thought herself dying, but her strength 
of will, like the king’s, controlled her bod- 
ily weakness. 

In domestic life she made her influence 
most beneficially felt. Her fine womanly 
tact enabled her to do much towards rec- 
onciling the feuds and correcting the faults 
of the numerous members of the royal 
family, most of whom had been wretch- 
edly brought up. When staying on her 
own estate, she would teach the laborers’ 
boys the catechism, and visit the poor 
women who were ill. As she made a rule 
of never asking the king for money, she 
had not much to give away herself ; but 
she provoked bitter enmities through no 
fault of her own, as the dispenser, to a 
great extent, of the royal bounties. The 
king was obliged to make frequent gifts 
or loans to the nobles whom it had been 
his policy to impoverish, and it was to her 
the applicants generally resorted. But the 
sum to be drawn upon was a limited one, 
and constantly drained by the heavy war 
budget, and, with every wish to be equi- 
table and do her best for them, she was 
often obliged to say no. For her own 
future she never cared to make any pro- 
vision; her hope was that she might end 
her days among her beloved daughters at 
St, Cyr, far from worldly tumult and court 
intrigues. She knew well enough that 
libels and lampoons against her sprouted 
up daily at Paris and Versailles as thick 
as mushrooms, but she took it all quietly 
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as matter of course, and said she “had 
got used to living on poison.” She was 
aware that the people knew her power, but 
had no idea of its limitations. Her cares 
and burdens were increased by the arrival 
at court of the exiled Stuarts in 1688. 
James II.’s queen became her devoted 
friend, but this intimacy resulted, unhap- 
pily for France, in her persuading Louis 
at a critical moment to break his word by 
acknowledging the claim of the Pretender, 
James III., to the English throne. 

Her piety combined with a lofty self- 
respect, which she miscalled pride, to 
keep her pure in the midst of a corrupt 
court, but without making her gloomy or 
unsocial; her life was a sustained act of 
self-sacrifice for others, especially for the 
king. But Madame de Maintenon, who 
was thoroughly in earnest, aspired to 
something above the average standard of 
religion, and belonged to the class then 
usually styled dévot in France. This 
implied, zater alia, having not merely a 
confessor, but a “ director ” also, to whose 
judgment it was held right to defer in all 
questions of conscience, and whom women 
especially were wont to regard as their 
absolute master — often to the disparage- 
ment of their husband’s claims upon them 
—and obedience to him as the supreme 
obligation and the first condition of sanc- 
tity. In this sense she placed herself in 
the hands of the Sulpicians, a recently 
founded community of secular priests 
who steered a middle course between the 
Jesuits and their opponents, being no less 
hostile than the former to the Jansenist 
party, while at the same time they disap- 
proved the Jesuit system of casuistry. 
Her director was Godet des Marais, and 
he continued to discharge that office after 
his elevation to the see of Chartres, and 
up to his death in 1709, and thus became 
the most influential man in the country 
after the king’s confessor, and the most 
powerful of the French bishops, nor did 
he abuse his trust. Tohis guidance she 
so completely surrendered herself that he 
became “her personified conscience ;” 
she says herself that she could not live 
without him, and that she had first found 
peace in unreserved obedience. She con- 
sulted him about the simplest matters, 
and gave him a monthly report of her 
spiritual state. We have his replies en- 
couraging and consoling her, and impress- 
ing on her the lofty responsibility of her 
position at court, where God had been 
pleased to entrust to her keeping the wel- 
fare of Church and State, the soul’s health 
of a great monarch, and the reformation 
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of the world; and he bids her not check 
the king’s zeal for the suppression of Jan- 
senism and Protestantism. His eulogy 
of her virtues, though perfectly sincere, 
sometimes excéeds the bounds of good 
taste, and was felt by herself to be exces- 
sive. But she was also for some years 
much under the influence of the saintly 
Fenelon, whom she had herself brought 
to the court, and had induced the king to 
appoint tutor to the young Duke of Bur- 
gundy. He, too, belonged to the Sulpi- 
cian school, but was a very superior man 
to Godet. His close and prolonged inter- 
course with her gives a peculiar weight 
to the estimate conveyed in a letter he 
addressed to her in 1690, as compared at 
once with the libellous attacks of writers 
like St. Simon, and the too flattering com- 
pliments of Godet. He tells her she is 
too egotistic and sensitive in what touches 
her own honor, and too severe in her judg- 
ment of others, but bears ungrudging tes- 
timony to the reality of her religion. He 
exhorts her to subdue her craving for hu- 
man affection, which is only a refined self- 
love, and rise to “the pure love of God,” 
a phrase of which she was to hear much 
more afterwards in the great quarrel be- 
tween Fenelon and Bossuet. Dr. Déllin- 
ger refers in this connection to the famous 
letter addressed anonymously to the king 
by Fenelon in 1694, which he holds, in 
spite of the doubts suggested by Ranke, 
to be unquestionably genuine; and he 
thinks Madame de Maintenon had a strong 
suspicion of its authorship when she 
handed it to Archbishop de Noailles with 
the remark that it was true, but that such 
truths only irritated the king without con- 
verting him —an implicit and sorrowful 
confession of her own impotence for good. 
It would be impossible to enter here on 
the theology or history of the Quietist 
controversy, which finally separated Ma- 
dame de Maintenon from Fenelon and 
from Madame Guyon, who had once stood 
high in her favor, but whose mystical 
teaching did not at all come home to her. 
Suffice it to say that not only Godet, but 
Bossuet, De Noailles, and all the authori- 
ties she consulted, were agreed in con- 
demning the inculpated doctrine, and —_ 
persuaded the king — Louis always too 
alarm at the mere hint of innovations of 
any kind —to instruct his agents at Rome 
to force the hand of the pope (Innocent 
XII.), who was himself very unwilling to 
condemn Fenelon. Madame de Mainte- 
non even incurred the anger of Louis for 
having recommended the man he had af- 
terwards learnt so entirely to distrust, for 
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the tutorship of the young prince and for 
the episcopate. From that time forward 
there was no further intercourse between 
them either by letter or by word of mouth. 
Fenelon made an unreserved submission 
to the sentence of the Holy See, but she 
a his sincerity; nor can it in- 

eed be supposed that his deeply rooted 
convictions were really changed. He 
said himself that the wrong side had tri- 
umphed ;* but he had pledged his word, 
and felt bound in a conflict of duties to 
prefer obedience to the duty of bearing 
witness to what he held to be truth. But 
there was a still more fatal bar to any 
reconciliation between him and Madame 
de Maintenon, in the appearance of “ Té- 
lémaque,” which, in common with others, 
she viewed as an implicit attack on Louis’s 
whole system of government, addressed 
to his grandson, and resented as an unpar- 
donable act of ingratitude and something 
worse. 

Other troubles awaited her in connec- 
tion with her favorite institute of St. Cyr, 
which she had induced the king to estab- 
lish in the close neighborhood of Ver- 
sailles for the religious education of the 
daughters of the poor nobles, and where 
her own happiest hours were spent in 
teaching them, and in the congenial soci- 
ety of the pious ladies of the Community 
of St. Louis, who had charge of it. In 
order to provide amusement for the king, 
she had allowed the pupils to act Racine’s 
plays; but when this was found to de- 
velop a spirit of pride, vanity, and worldli- 
ness among them, the practice was aban- 
doned. And there were graver difficulties 
behind. She had looked to St. Cyrasa 
means of gradually elevating and purify- 
ing family life, first among the higher 
classes, and then throughout France gen- 
erally, as well by the help of those pupils 
who joined teaching orders and carried on 
the same system of education elsewhere, 
as through the direct influence of those 
who married. But the question was — 
where to find husbands for them. They 
were poor, but of noble blood, and could 
only marry their equals; and the French 
nobility, as a class, were impoverished, 
idle, and vicious, virtually excluded from 
all careers except the army or the Church, 
and dependent on the king’s bounty. As 
a rule, their marriages were unhappy, and 
not such as she could desire or approve 
for her foster-daughters; and the king 
would do nothing to remedy this state of 
things. 

* **Celui qui errait a prévalu, celui qui était exempt 
d’ erreur a été écrasé.’’ (Corresp. iii. 247.) 
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There has been much both of exagger- 
ation and under-statement as to the part 
taken by Madame de Maintenon in public 
affairs ; what it came to was that a sort of 
tacit understanding grew up between her 
and the ministers, leaving her a free hand 
in Church matters as long as she did not 
interfere in secular politics; in mixed 
uestions they had to agree, or the king 
ecided between them. There was no in- 
consistency in her own declaration that 
“she hated public business,” for she was 
quite aware of her imperfect knowledge 
of it. Twice only in her life did she at- 
tend a sitting of the State Council, and 
she records, in a letter to Archbishop 
Noailles, her amazement and horror at 
this revelation of the maxims and methods 
by which the working of government 
was carried on. Her general unpopularity 
may be said to date from the Treaty of 
Ryswick in 1698, which brought to an 
ignominious close an exhausting and ruin- 
ous nine years’ war, due in reality to the 
overweening pride of Louis, but of which 
she had to bear the discredit. Soon after- 
wards, in 1701, came the critical event of 
the beginning of the War of Succession, 
when for twelve years France fought 
single-handed against half Europe. And 
then, in spite of her own disinclination for 
such work, she felt bound to do her best 
to relieve the king of the pressure of pub- 
lic cares, of which he was growing weary 
in his old age and failing health; and 
there was some ground for the charge that 
in her womanly anxiety for his personal 
comfort she encouraged his ministers to 
keep him in ignorance of important tid- 
ings of a kind to worry and distress him. 
She read despatches, and discussed them 
with Chamillard and Torcy, and we know 
from his recently published letters how 
entirely Marshal Villars trusted her judg- 
ment and relied on her influence with the 
king. For her keen susceptibilities the 
political and military troubles of that 
period had all the sharpness of physical 
torture, and she longed for death. Mean- 
while, both her religious and patriotic 
instincts were sorely tried by the reverses 
of her country and the victories by hereti- 
cal powers over the Catholic sovereigns 
of France and Spain and the English 
Pretender. But in the peace of Utrecht 
she hailed with delight an unexpected 
triumph for Louis, and remained blind to 
the terrible cost of widespread suffering 
and moral and political corruption at which 
it had been purchased. It cannot, indeed, 
be denied that those who charge Madame 
de Maintenon with exhibiting at the time 
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a certain hardness of heart (sécheresse), in- 
consistent with her natural character, 
have a good deal to say for themselves, 
but it was due rather to external influences 
than to any inherent fanaticism of temper- 
ament. And thus we are brought to con- 
sider her whole attitude towards French 
Protestantism, for the grand indictment 
urged against her concerns her alleged 
responsibility for the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. In one sense we shall 
see reason to extenuate the charge, in 
another to accentuate it. 

It had all along been the fixed idea and 
most cherished ambition of Louis, based 
alike on his deepest convictions, and his 
pride of place and power, to exterminate 
Protestantism from his kingdom, and this 
design culminated in 1685 in the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. It must be 
sorrowfully confessed that Madame de 
Maintenon, if she did not urge on that 
measure, at least said nothing to discour- 
age it; she shared to the full the prevalent 
view of her age and country, inculcated 
from every pulpit and sanctioned by 
Rome, that to suppress heresy in his do- 
minions was both the merit and the para- 
mount duty of an orthodox ruler; the 
solitary protest of the Jansenists against 
this odious principle rendered them all 
the more unpopular.* On one point of 
detail only, where there was a difference 
of opinion among the bishops themselves, 
she ventured to demur to the judgment of 
her director, Bishop Godet, whose voice 
was raised for “thorough” to the bitter 
end. To the king’s deliberate perjury in 
first promising his Protestant subjects re- 
lief from persecution, and then ruthlessly 
subjecting them to confiscation of their 
goods, deprivation of their children, drag- 
onnades, slavery, and even death, she had 
nothing to object; but she could not rec- 
oncile herself so easily as did too many 
of her ecclesiastical superiors to the sac- 
rilegious confessions and communions 
systematically enforced on converts manu- 
factured in Moslem fashion by the sword, 
against the earnest remonstrances of Car- 
dinal Noailles, Le Camus, and others of 
the more moderate prelates, who regarded 
such abuse of the sacraments as a crimi- 
nal profanation. It was not until France 
had been crippled by the virtual banish- 
ment of some hundred thousand of her 
wealthiest and most energetic citizens, 
that an ineffectual attempt was made to 


* It is curious, however, that Arnauld expressed his 
decided approval of the measure in a letter to De Vaue 
cel, and he cites in support of it the authority of Gro- 
tius, and the laws against the Donatists. 
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stay the tide of involuntary emigration. 
Nor was Madame de Maintenon free from 
responsibility for the outbreak of the cruel 
and impolitic war of the Cevennes. Yet 
we may discern, even in the reports of 
government officials and of the missiona- 
ries themselves, what was the real upshot 
of this suicidal course.* They testify to 
the moral as well as the industrial superi- 
ority of the Protestants, as is apt to be 
the case with a persecuted minority. They 
tell us also of the impossibility of satisfy- 
ing those accustomed from childhood toa 
simpler form of worship with what ap- 
peared to them the theatrical ceremonial 
of the mass; and even Bossuet wished 
to concede to them communion in both 
kinds. But the king and his wife were 
alike resolutely opposed to any sort of 
concession; hence, too, the eirenic proj- 
ects of Bishop Spinola and Leibnitz, 
though countenanced by the pope, were 
absolutely repudiated. In the later con- 
troversy about the bull Uxigenitus, the 
grotesque anomaly was remarked upon of 
refusing to the Appellants, who wished for 
it, the communion which at the same time 
was forced on the Protestants who ab- 
horred it. Meanwhile, the effect of this 
measure on the Catholic majority was 
necessarily disastrous. The judicial tri- 
bunals were discredited, the masses bru- 
talized and demoralized by the spectacle 
of chronic injustice, when, ¢.g., between 
1686 and 1757, no less than seven thou- 
sand men were condemned to the galleys 
merely for attempting to emigrate for 
conscience’ sake. And respect for the 
clergy, whether personal or official, de- 
clined when they were seen to be dail 

thrusting “the bread of angels,” the holi- 
est and most precious gift of the Church, 
at the bayonet’s point into the mouths 
of disbelieving and unwilling recipients. 
There is a closer causal connection be- 
tween 1685 and 1793 than might strike a 
casual observer. 

Madame de Maintenon always regarded 
it as her supreme obligation, and the spe- 
cial mission imposed upon her by Divine 
Providence, to convert the king from a 
dead faith and merely mechanical dis- 
charge of the routine y Poe of religion to 
a living faith exemplified in the love of 
God and man, and she has left on record 


* It is well known that Fenelon refused to undertake 
the office of missionary to the Protestants, urged on 
him by the king’s desire, without first obtaining a 
promise that all violent measures should be suspended, 
and plainly avowed his conviction that the converts of 
the dragonnades would as readily accept the Koran as 
the decrees of Trent. But he was only able to procure 
a temporary lull in the storm of persecution. 
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a prayer she composed and used to im- 
plore that this grace might be accorded 
to her. She wished to supplement for 
him the defective ministrations of the con- 
fessor, whom she thought he only retained 
out of habit, and in order to spare his 
feelings ; but although she had more in- 
fluence in such matters with her husband 
than anybody else, the impression pro- 
duced was at best only a slight and fleet- 
ing one; Louis said himself in excuse, 
“Je ne suis pas homme de suite.” His 
wife knew and bitterly lamented that fear 
of hell was his sole religious motive, and 
when Bossuet pressed on him the neces- 
sity of the love of God for obtaining re- 
mission of sin, the king, who was then 
sixty, and must have been to confession 
at least a hundred times, replied that he 
had never heard of it before. He pre- 
served to the last the indelible impress 
left on his mind in youth by his Spanish 
mother and his confessors; punctual in 
the observance of the external practices 
of religion, he relied on this and on his 
strenuous championship of orthodoxy to 
compensate for his sins. Of what his 
wife called sanctification and the evan- 
sang spirit, he made no account. And 
ere her great antagonist was the Jesuit 
confessor, Pére la Chaise, who had, she 
said, more talent for evil than for good, 
and who built steadily on the foundation 
laid in the king’s soul by his predecessors 
in his office, Dinet, Paulin, Ferrier, and 
Annat. Louis was devoted to the Jesuits, 
in whom he saw the strongest bulwark of 
his absolutism, and La Chaise was an 
adept in the special Jesuit doctrines of 
attrition and casuistry. He was for man 
years the most powerful man in the Frenc 
Church, for he managed the entire eccle- 
siastical patronage of the crown, and man- 
aged it on the principle that piety was to 
be viewed with suspicion. From the ex- 
ample of La Chaise Madame de Mainte- 
non gradually learned to distrust the whole 
order, and she was confirmed in that feel- 
ing by the universal hatred they had in- 
spired, as well as by the judgment of the 
bishops in whom she placed her chief 
confidence, such as Bossuet, Godet, and 
Noailles. She told the latter how the 
king’s profligate brother boasted that in 
his most immoral period of life the Jesuits 
always absolved and sent him to com- 
munion. Meanwhile, La Chaise reported 
to the general of the order, Oliva, that, 
like the early Christians, they were hated 
of allmen. Oliva knew well enough that 
they had drawn this hatred on themselves 
by their habitual abuse of the confessional, 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LVIII. 2991 
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as an instrumentum dominationts, and 
when some of the French bishops endeav- 
ored to restrain their exercise of that 
ministry, he wrote to tell the king that 
the honor of himself and his brother sov- 
ereigns, whose consciences they directed, 
was at stake, and that he ought to avenge 
it, for his own sake, on the accusers of 
the order. A glance at the interior of 
Versailles and other Catholic courts would 
suffice, people thought, to illustrate his 
meaning. 

All Madame de Maintenon could ef- 
fect was somewhat to diminish La Chaise’s 
influence, and to exclude the Jesuits from 
St. Cyr. She counted much on the influ- 
ence of Cardinal Noailes, whose elevation 
to the see of Paris she had procured in 
1695, for their overthrow ; but they foiled 
her by contriving to render the new arch- 
bishop suspected of Jansenistic tenden- 
cies; and when her own director, Bishop 
Godet — who scented out Jansenism in the 
works of Quesnel, which he had approved 
—also denounced him, she came round 
to the same view, and joined Le Tellier 
in urging the king to extort from Rome 
the unhappy bull (Uxigenztus) which em- 
bittered all their after lives. It was due 
to her, however, that the General Assem- 
bly of the Clergy at St. Germain-en-Laye 
in 1700, of which Bossuet was the soul, 
was permitted to condemn the Jesuit cas- 
uistry, on condition that no names of the 
authors of condemned propositions were 
mentioned, so as to save the credit of the 
order. If it be true, as Fenelon observed, 
that Louis ruled the Church more abso- 
lutely than the pope himself, his wife 
ruled him. “There is no parallel in his- 
tory to her marvellous authority in Church 
matters, which extended through the nun- 
cio and certain cardinals even to Rome. 
The popes claimed her mediation, and 
sent letters full of eulogies to their ‘be- 
loved daughter ;’ Clement XI. commends 
her numberless conspicuous virtues in 
language usually reserved for canonized 
saints. Herante-room might be called the 
council chamber of the Gallican Church, 
so full was it of bishops, for whom her 
wishes and counsels were commands.” 
Even Bossuet and Fenelon submitted to 
her will, or appealed to her judgment and 
invoked her aid in theological controver- 
sies. Her strength of character is proved 
by her not being intoxicated with the ex- 
travagant homage offered her. Bishop 
Godet assured the king that God had be- 
stowed on her a gift of unfailing discern- 
ment, and Fenelon testifies that Godet 
had most influence with Louis as well as 
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with her, of all the French bishops. Clem- 
ent XI., knowing her influence with him, 
took the unprecedented step of sending 
the king a draft of his bull, Vineam Domz- 
ini, for correction and approval; and 
when, in 1700, King Charles consulted In- 
nocent XII. about the Spanish succession, 
the congregation of cardinals —the pope 
himself was on his death-bed —advised 
him to name a French prince, and he fol- 
lowed their advice. And no one had con- 
tributed so much to bring about this state 
of things as Madame de Maintenon. 

It was her object to reserve some at 
least of the French sees from the grasp 
of the Jesuits, who used their ecclesias- 
tical patronage to fill them with creatures 
oftheirown. Her nominees were all taken 
from the Sulpicians, and were worthy of 
their high office ; but her Sulpician guides 
urged on her the duty of promoting the 
restoration of papal absolutism in France, 
by getting rid of the famous Gallican Dec- 
laration of 1682, which, however, only fol- 
lowed the conciliar decrees of Constance 
and Basle, sanctioned by Rome, in repu- 
diating papal infallibility and autocracy. 
Louis himself oscillated throughout his 
reign between the Gallican and Ultramon- 
tane theories. The latter was most in 
harmony with his fixed ideas of the Church, 
as a power exercising absolute jurisdiction 
over the bodies as well as the souls of 
men ; but the teaching of Richelieu and 
Mazarin — embodied in Richelieu’s Testa- 
ment, and based on the traditional princi- 
ples of French parliaments, jurists, and 
theologians — warned him to resist papal 
pretensions, which necessarily included 
the right of deposing sovereigns. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon’s influence, under the 
advice of her directors, was steadily ex- 
erted in an Ultramontane sense, and 
against all statesmen who took an opposite 
line, such as the Chancellor Pontchartrain 
whom she eventually drove into the clois- 
ter. To charge a man with Jansenism 
was generally enough toruin him. There 
has not been sufficient attention called to 
the fact that the Declaration of 1682 was 
the natural sequel of the Jesuit crusade 
against Jansenism, and was promoted by 
Jesuits, under the inspiration of La Chaise, 
in flagrant contradiction, of course, to the 
professed principles of their order; they 
even wrote historical works against the 
papal system, which were promptly con- 
demned at Rome. Their motive was ob- 
vious: in maintaining the supreme rights 
of the régale, manipulated by a Jesuit 
confessor, they maintained their own. 
The pope himself was credited, not without 
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some reason, with Jansenistic leanings; 
he was known to contemplate raising the 
great Jansenist leader and divine, Arnauld, 
tothe purple. This Gallican policy of the 
Jesuits, whom she detested, only con- 
firmed Madame de Maintenon in her 
Ultramontanism. At-last, in 1693, a com- 
promise was arrived at, by which Innocent 
XII. allowed the newly appointed bishops, 
without expressly repudiating the Dec- 
laration, to make their submission to 
Rome.* But Louis intimated, four years 
later, through his ambassador, Cardinal 
Forbin-Janson, that the Curia must con- 
tinue to tolerate the exclusive teaching of 
Gallican doctrines, which were universally 
prevalent alike among churchmen and 
statesmen in France, and prevailed to the 
time of the Revolution. Cardinal Po- 
lignac tells us, in 1707, that the French 
clergy were regarded at Rome as worse 
than any German Protestants. But none 
knew better than Madame de Maintenon 
that there are practical ways of indirectly 
undermining a principle which cannot be 
openly called in question. In this case 
the desired opportunity was afforded by 
Jansenism. 

From the middle of the seventeenth 
century Jansenist became the favorite 
nickname for any one distinguished by 
more than ordinary piety, and the sect — 
first snubbed and then persecuted — had 
been constantly on the increase in spite of 
the long series of Roman condemnations. 
After complaining for twenty years of the 
growth of this heresy, Fenelon himself 
confessed that nobody knew precisely in 
what the error consisted, for the Holy See 
had never specified it. It was, indeed, an 
open secret that even in Rome, under the 
eyes of the pope, and in the Sacred College 
itself, the Jansenists had _ supporters. 
There was a virtual agreement on both 
sides that the real difference did not turn 
on the controversy about grace. It is clear 
from the language alike of the later papal 
decrees of Benedict XIII. and XIV., and 
of the Jansenist writers, and is expressly 
admitted by the Roman Jesuit Cordara, 
that the Jansenist doctrine was indistin- 
guishable from what, under the name of 
Thomism or Augustinianism, passed cur- 
rent as orthodox in the Church. But 
hierarchical interests were involved, and 
the Jesuits especially had for fifty years 


* D’ Aguesseau says * their letter was so worded that 
it might be considered as merely expressing their sor- 
row on finding that the pope was ill-disposed towards 
them in consequence of fm had passed in the Assembly 
of 1682." But it would be naturally understood as a 
disavowal of the tenets .here promulgated. 
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been able to make Jansenism a catspaw for 
advancing the system of papal absolutism, 
with which their own power was indisso- 
lubly bound up. The very circumstance 
that no one could tell exactly in what sense 
particular propositions, like those attrib- 
uted to Jansenius by Quesnel, were con- 
demned, rendered submission to the 
decrees all the fitter test of blind obedi- 
ence. Le Tellier’s Roman agent, the Jesuit 
D’Aubenton, repeats again and again, with 
a frankness that leaves nothing to be de- 
sired, that the real object was to utilize the 
strong arm of the king for the indirect 
enforcement, by this means, of papal in- 
fallibility on the French clergy and episco- 
pate, while the theological questions at 
issue were neither important nor easily 
understood. 

Madame de Maintenon herself honestly 
believed in the deadly heresy of the Jan- 
senists, and thus, in her zeal for their sup- 
pression, played into the hands of her 
Jesuit adversaries without intending or 
desiring it. Yet she knew, and as good 
as says, that to exclude all reputed Jan- 
senists from office was, in fact, to put a 
ban on all religious earnestness. Ques- 
nel’s treatise (“* Moral Reflections on the 
New Testament ”)— which had been for- 
mally approved by Cardinal Noailles and 
commended in a work written for that 
purpose by Bossuet, but was denounced 
as heretical by Bishop Godet —was the 
work selected for censure, and Madame 
de Maintenon joined Le Tellier in press- 
ing the king to demand a bull of condem- 
nation from Clement XI. But the pope 
would only consent on condition of his 
promising to enforce unconditional sub- 
mission to the decision of Rome, with the 
whole weight of royal authority, thereby 
striking at the root of the Gallican prin- 
ciple that bishops have a concurrent right 
with the Holy See of examining and pass- 
ing sentence. And the too famous con- 
stitution Unigenitus, promulgated in 1713, 
censuring one hundred and one proposi- 
tions extracted from Quesnel’s book, was 
purposely so framed as to suggest endless 
difficulties and disputes, which continued 
to rend and weaken the French Church 
long after the death of Louis, and thus 
helped to pave the way for the Revolu- 
tion. Madame de Maintenon, who had 
at first welcomed the bull with exultation, 
saw, to her horror and surprise, its lead- 
ing opponent in the very man she had her- 
self made Archbishop of Paris, and to 
whose influence with Louis she had trusted 
for repressing the Jesuits, but who now 
—as she complained — filled his life and 
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her own with bitterness. And she lived 
to witness the change and utter confusion 
in the French Church under the regency, 
which justifies us in saying that her action 
contributed more even than the gibes of 
Voltaire and the assaults of the freethink- 
ers to mature the Revolution and to im- 
press on it the anti-religious character 
which it retains — if not in an aggravated 
form—to our own day. The policy in 
which she and his confessor confirmed the 
king, of keeping out of office everybody 
suspected of Jansenist sympathies, re- 
sulted in the exclusion of the best and 
fittest men, while many hypocritical pro- 
fessors of orthodox zeal were promoted 
to posts for which they were quite unfit. 
Every one who chose a confessor from 
a suspected community was himself an 
object of suspicion, and the only com- 
munities held thoroughly sound at court 
were the Jesuits and the Sulpicians. 

The career of Madame de Maintenon 
must be pronounced, on the whole, a 
highly tragical one. Her dearest hopes 
and projects ended in failure. She lived 
to see the death of her husband — once 
the idol of France — hailed as a national 
deliverance, and his policy reversed by 
the regency which succeeded him. Her 
favorite, the Duke of Maine, whom she had 
wished to raise to the head of affairs, was 
excluded from power, and did not, as a 
man, fulfil the promise of his boyhood; 
his imprisonment for high treason is said 
to have hastened her own death. She had 
watched with motherly care and conscien- 
tiousness over the education of the young 
Savoyard princess destined for the wife 
of the dauphin, in whom she had fondly 
trusted that France would have a worth 
queen; but in 1712 the princess died. 
Her own hopes, like those of the nation, 
were fixed on Fenelon’s pupil, the Duke 
of Burgundy, but after six days he fol- 
lowed his wife tothe grave. Her lifelong 
efforts for the conversion of the king to 
a deeper and truer sense of religion were 
doomed to disappointment; what the Jes- 
uits had made him as a boy he continued 
to the last. And when her confident an- 
ticipation of the success of the Catholic 
cause in the war of 1701 was frustrated, 
she was almost driven to distrust the 
providential government of the world, till 
she learned to see in all this the divine 
chastisement of the sins of the nation and 
the king. What she failed to perceive 
was, how largely she had herself contrib- 
uted to bring about the supremacy of En- 
gland and the triumph of the Protestant 
powers by her advocacy of the claims of 
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James ITII., and her encouragement of the 
suicidal policy of persecution, which, 
moreover, served largely to aggravate that 
system of capricious and tyrannical des- 
potism justly characterized by Fenelon as 
“the source of all our evils.” Her inter- 
position in ecclesiastical affairs, under- 
taken as a sacred duty, filled her with 
remorse when she found the result was to 
place the French Church at the feet of the 
Jesuits. Cardinals like Rohan and Bissy, 
who owed their promotion to her, and 
their successors Dubois and Fleury, were 
their allies, and by the middle of the cen- 
tury the Sorbonne had been reduced to 
a mere shadow of its former self, and the 
French clergy to a state of intellectual 
impotence in face of the daily increasing 
assaults of the enemies of revelation. 
She assured her director a few weeks be- 
before the king’s death, that after being 
convicted of so many mistakes she would 
never again meddle with politics. Yet 
immediately afterwards she induced Louis 
to make the unconstitutional will which 
placed his illegitimate sons by Madame 
de Montespan in the order of succession. 
It was at once set aside on his death, and 
her favorite, the Duke of Maine, was ex- 
cluded from all share in the government. 
Dr. Déllinger concludes his sketch with 
an elaborate comparison between Ma- 
dame de Maintenon and the empress 
Maria Theresa, both ornaments of their 
sex, combining a masculine vigor and in- 
telligence with all womanly virtues, but 
with marked differences in their charac- 
ter and their lot. Both governed with 
decision, the one directly as sovereign, 
the other by influence and persuasion, 
whence the Duke of Villeroi called her 
“the mole.” Both were sincerely devout 
and zealous in the service of the Church, 
and both — partly through giving too much 
heed to the counsels of others — thought 
to advance her interests by religious per- 
secution ; but Madame de Maintenon was 
far readier than the empress to follow 
clerical guidance in State affairs. Both 
believed themselves to be special instru- 
ments in the hands of God, but whereas 
this conviction led the one to bear all 
reverses with equanimity, every misfor- 
tune, as we have seen, filled the other with 
anguish and perplexity. Both suffered 
much from the differences of view of 
those nearest to them, Madame de Main- 
tenon from her husband, the empress from 
her son. And both, as was natural with 
women of keen sensibilities, allowed too 
free scope in politics to their personal 
desires and sympathies, and thereby did 
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serious mischief. Both lastly, though in 
very diverse ways, exerted a controlling 
influence over the world’s history. The 
memory of the great empress is still blest 
by millions and her glory exceeds that of 
all the male occupants of either German 
throne; the fame of the foundress of St. 
Cyr is long since forgotten, and conflicting 
judgments are passed by historians on 
her career, but her letters will ever live in 
literature with those of her friend Madame 
de Sévigné, and the momentous conse- 
quences of her actions are not yet ex- 
hausted. But this much, at least, we 
cannot refuse to acknowledge: that, if she 
erred gravely and did great harm, she also 
did immense good, and from the purest 
motives ; her best acts were her own, her 
worst errors sprung from trusting too 
much to the judgment of her advisers. 
Strict towards herself, indulgent to others, 
she always faithfully observed in her own 
conduct the rule she imposed on her pu- 
pils, and was ready to take on her own 
shoulders the burdens of others. The 
history of France can show no woman 
who has excelled her in the richness and 
variety of her gifts and virtues. 
H. N. OXENHAM. 
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THE usual three courses are open to 
the traveller visiting Persia. He may 
cross the Caucasus from Europe, or may 
go by sea or land from India. For vari- 
ous reasons the sea alone was open to me, 
and I embarked from Kurrachee in a 
steamer bound for Bushire. 

A weary way it is along the Mekran 
coast, through the Sea of Oman, to Ormuz, 
shade of a great name, and Bunder Abbas, 
the port of Shah Abbas the (compara- 
tively) Great. Let one description of a 
coast village do for all. A background of 
high, barren, volcanic hills, a level and 
treeless plain to the sea, a collection of 
mud houses on the shore redeemed from 
ugliness by groves of date-palms. A 
bright sun, in a bright blue sky, blazes 
down on this oft-repeated picture. 

Some miles from the coast steamers 
anchor at Bushire; and on a windy day 
the traveller does not land under three 
hours of weary tacking in buggalow be- 
neath a bright sun, which soon dries on 
his face the salt from the waves that break 
over the boat and, on a rough day, over 
himself, 
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Bushire, the largest town in the Gulf, 
is the headquarters of a Persian governor. 
Its fort remains in the ruined condition in 
which our troops left it in 1856, but the 
town has increased in size since then. It 
stands on a low tongue of land project- 
ing into the gulf, and is surrounded by 
swampy salt plains, often converted by 
mirage into lakes of “ Devil’s water.” 
Despite the dirty, narrow lanes which do 
duty for streets, the men in long tunics 
and high lambskin hats, and the women 
clad in green trousers, yellow top-boots, 
blue cloth, and white veil, there is some- 
thing not truly Persian about Bushire. 
The population is too Arab, the connec- 
tion with Kurrachee and Bombay too 
close, and the small English society gives 
the place the air of an Anglo-Indian sta- 
tion. 

Hence to Shiraz you cannot post, but 
must travel by caravan whether so dis- 
posed or not. The ascent from “ Hot- 
land” to “ Upland” is made over precipi- 
tous passes, where posted horses would 
be of little or no use; so mules or horses 
must be hired or bought, and little more 
than two stages a day can be got over. 

Winding through defiles and gorges 
along the stony bed of the Daliki River, a 
bridge is reached, whence a staircase of 
rocks leads to a plain, some two thousand 
feet above the sea-level, where grass is 
scarce and trees of a colder clime replace 
the date-groves of Daliki. Next day, an- 
other staircase of about one thousand 
feet lands the traveller in another plain, 
whence, after the usual ups and downs of 
this worst of tracks, Kazeroon is reached ; 
a town of nine thousand inhabitants, where 
a governor, under the prince-governor of 
Shiraz, resides. Hard by are the ruins of 
Shahpur, where a rock carving can be 
seen of King Shapur, with his foot on 
the neck of the emperor Valerian, a 
memorial of a Persian victory over the 
Romans at Edessa, sixteen hundred years 
ago. 

Around Kazeroon are many beautiful 
orange gardens, and in one of these, a 
short time before my visit, occurred a 
tragedy which will bring home to my 
readers the state of the criminal law in 
Persia. Two villagers quarrelled, and 
one, in the heat of the moment, smote the 
other on the head with his spade. There 
was no homicidal intention, but the in- 
jured man died. The Koran claims an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, 
and the Koran is the penal code as well 
as the Bible of an orthodox Moslem State ; 
but blood money may be, and almost al- 
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ways is, accepted as satisfaction by the 
relations of the deceased. The father of 
this villager, however, declined to receive 
money, and insisted on the offender’s 
death. The governor in doubt referred 
the case to his superior at Shiraz, who, 
after the usual references to the mollahs 
(or high priests), replied that the law of 
God must be carried into effect. This 
somewhat oracular answer left matters, as 
was doubtless its intention, still in the 
discretion of the governor; and he, to get 
out of the difficulty, gave his executioners 
a holiday, and told the father of the de- 
ceased that in their absence he could not 
carry the law into effect. The father re- 
plied that this was no obstacle, for he 
would himself carry out the law. Had he 
thrice refused treble the legal blood mon- 
ey, and should his son’s murderer go free ? 
After this there was nothing more to be 
said. The unfortunate homicide, with the 
fatalism of a Mussulman, sat down be- 
neath an orange-tree and smoked his last 
pipe, while his enemy brought two far- 
rashes of the governor to dig his grave. 
On their arrival, the victim put away his 
pipe, and sat still while the father of the 
man he slew in the heat of passion judi- 
cially cut his throat. 

A horrible story that I would not be- 
lieve, but that I had it from sources that 
left no doubt of its truth. In the territo- 
ries of the other great Mussulman power 
such an occurrence as this would be im- 
possible. A more reforming and less fa- 
natical spirit has largely modified the 
criminal law of the Koran in the Ottoman 
Empire; while the civil law, as therein 
administered, is as complex and procras- 
tinating a system as civilization can de- 
vise. 

The path from Kazeroon proceeds 
through wheat-fields colored by white and 
red poppies to a swamp, where it turns to 
the “ Maiden’s Pass,” another rocky stair- 
case perhaps one thousand feet high, be- 
yond which is a pretty, park-like valley 
full of oak-trees, whence the “ Old Wom- 
an’s Pass,” twice as long as the Maiden’s 
and even harder to surmount, leads the 
traveller past a half-way caravanserai to 
the highest point he reaches on this great 
staircase from the level of the Persian 
Gulf to the level of the central-Asian pla- 
teau. To Dasht-i-Arjun, the Plain of Wild 
Olives, the next of the landing-places, you 
descend, its height above sea-level not 
being more than six thousand feet. 

Shiraz is a large city set in the midst of 
gardens in a large plain surrounded by 
snow-capped mountains. The blue-tiled 
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domes of two mosques, which glisten 
above the mud-colored, tree-embosomed 
mass of buildings below them, enhance 
the beauty of the view, as does the stony 
march between it and Dasht-i-Arjun. 

I was hospitably entertained here in a 
pleasure-house built in a garden, wherein 
grow all the wall fruits of England, straw- 
berries, and the best of vegetables. The 
nightingale will sing you to sleep if you 
leave your window open; hut he has not 
the continuous song of his English broth- 
er, and is rather cheaply held. The late 
Mr. Alison had several trees cut down in 
front of his house at Teheran, because, 
he said, the nightingales collected in them 
and kept him awake all night. And be- 
sides listening to the nightingale, you 
may also, if you will, eat of him cold; 
that is to say, you may be offered a dish 
going by that name; but the Shirazis do 
not imitate the extravagances of the Ro- 
man epicure, and their cold nightingale is 
but an euphemism for ham. 

The prince-governor is a boy of sixteen, 
the son of the Zil-es-sultan; but the real 
administrator is the Sahib Dewan, a great 
personage whose father, I think it was, 
was boiled in oil. I saw him and the 
prince, who talked now French and now 
Persian. When asked if he liked sport, 
he replied, “Oui, mais je préfére mes 
études.” I had mentioned that I expected 
to have audience of his father at Ispahan, 
where I repeated this speech, as was 
doubtless expected of me, with the result 
that the father, with a laugh, said he did 
not believe it. 

The soldiers here are better dressed 
than those of Bushire; but their appear- 
ance is nevertheless suggestive of the lax 
discipline which allows them to follow 
any pursuit they please when not under- 
going instruction, or engaged in taxgath- 
ering or other expeditions. 

The Jews here, as elsewhere in Persia, 
are very badly treated, socially rather 
than officially. The Jew and the Arme- 
nian make the wine that the Mussulman 
drinks, and not infrequently come in for 
the punishment which the remorse, or 
spasmodic orthodoxy, of the latter prompts 
him to administer. The Armenian, it may 
be added, does not disdain the wine he 
makes. It is an article of faith here that 
sherry is the wine of Shiraz, not of Xeres 
as is commonly held ; and that it took its 
name from a colony of Shirazis in Anda- 
lusia, after the Mussulman conquest of 
Spain. How this may be, I do not know, 
but the wine is indeed fragrant and deli- 
cious when well made. Like the monks 
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of the West, the priests of the East are 
most skilful in its manufacture; but they 
will not always, and never openly, exercise 
their skill in this respect. 

From Shiraz to Persepolis is forty miles 
through a desolate country, with few vil- 
lages and scanty cultivation, chiefly of 
poppy and wheat. The hills are forbid- 
ding and unfriendly ; travellers are rarely 
met; and the encampments of Eliauts, or 
nomad tribes, on the banks of the Bende- 
meer (as unlike Moore’s poetical stream 
as anything well can be), are the only 
cheerful incidents of the march. The 
tombs of the Persian monarchs and the 
ruins of Persepolis are on opposite sides 
of the plain of Mervdasht. The sepul- 
chres are difficult of access, but, when the 
broad plain is crossed a grand staircase 
you can ride upon leads you to a stately 
terrace, perhaps a quarter of a mile long, 
built out into the plain and binding the 
western spur of the rocky hills. Upon 
this terrace are the celebrated remains of 
the palace, the twelve tall, fluted columns, 
the ruins of the hall of Xerxes and of the 
hall of Darius, aad behind on the hillside 
the tomb of the latter king. The trium- 
phal processions on the polished black 
sienite might have been carved yesterday, 
so entirely have they defied the ravages 
of time, nor are the cuneiform inscriptions 
less clear. Assyrian winged bulls and 
ferohers (the winged spirits of the old 
fire-worshippers) are carved again and 
again in hard black stone and pure white 
marble. Antiquaries have traced in the 
mass of ruins the details of the palace 
and its surroundings ; but to me it seemed 
to consist only of solitary columns and 
of graven slabs, in themselves of great 
beauty and eloquent of long-past ages and 
of the pride and power of their builder, 
Xerxes, by the grace of Ormazd, the king, 
the great Men, the king of kings, the king 
of the many-peopled countries, the sup- 
porter also of the great world, the son of 
Darius the Achcemenian. 

To others than antiquaries these and 
similar remains of the past can do little 
more than excite such trite reflections as 
need no description. The tomb of Cyrus, 
for instance, on the plain of Murghab, 
some two thousand five hundted years 
old, is marvellously well preserved and 
probably looks much as it did when Alex- 
ander the Great came to pay his respects 
to departed greatness. The Persians say 
that Cyrus was taken up to heaven while 
still living, and that this tomb is that of 
the mother of Solomon. To me it was 
more interesting to spend the day with 
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the Eelkhani, or chief of the nomads of 
Shiraz, who was on his way to Ispahan to 
visit the all-powerful Zil-es-Sultan. 

Darkness came on before I could make 
the post-house of Murghab, but in the 
cold and rainy night, as the Persian groom 
and I were trying to keep the track, we 
came suddenly on the watch-fires of an 
encampment. I asked for the chief’s tent, 
and found him, his son, and his cousin 
seated on their carpets around a brazier 
warming their hands. I explained that I 
was a traveller and wanted shelter. “ You 
are most welcome,” said he, and soon din- 
ner was served. Nothing was said during 
the meal, but an occasional “ Welcome,” 
or “Eat something,” as the Eelkhani 
placed a handful of £adods (roast meat) or 
a pickle of a particularly pretty flavor on 
my plate, or offered another sherbet cooled 
with snow. But after dinner we had much 
conversation on politics and religion, and 
nowhere in Persia have I seen a more 
intelligent man than this wandering chief 
—well educated, Persian-wise, a stickler 
for state and dignity, and withal a very 
handsome man. 

A tent was pitched for me, and servants 
ordered to see to my comfort. In the 
morning the neighboring tent going down 
disclosed my host seated on his carpet 
with his Persian apparatus around him, 
curling his locks and arranging his cloth- 
ing for the march, while hard by a teapot 
stood on a samovar surrounded by pretty 
Russian teacups, which were often filled 
and emptied before we started. 

I doubt if a true Persian would have 
entertained a wandering Frank who had 
no servants and no belongings but what he 
carried in his saddle-bags. This nomad 
chief, however, did so, and asked no ques- 
tions that might not in the circumstances 
have been put by ~~ well-bred host. I 
was glad to do him a little service by tak- 
ing on a letter to the governor of Bushire, 
also on his way to visit the Zil-es-Sultan, 
who was three marches on ahead. This 
gentleman invited me to travel with him, 
offering a dozen servants, horses at dis- 
cretion, and what not. I accepted his 
offer on the morrow, and formed one of a 
huge procession of armed men riding be- 
fore and behind and on every side of the 
governor, who now and then left me to 
pinch a small black slave, one of four des- 
tined to be presented to the Zil-es-Sultan 
at Ispahan. One of these was called the 
Cat, and mewed whenever the governor 
pinched him. All were treated with the 
kindness invariably shown to slaves, and 
all possessed some accomplishment analo- 
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gous to that of the Cat. The 
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clined in panniers instead o 
others did. 

It is very tedious to do twenty miles at 
a walk in this fashion; worse when the 
march is over to find that your host does 
not take breakfast, and only eats at night, 
taking tea twice, however, in the course 
of the day. Not before nine in the even- 
ing was dinner served on the usual round 
sheet of leather. Sitting on the ground 
opposite my host, by whose side sat his 
secretary, I saw a long spit appear over 
my shoulder. At the end of it was a par- 
tridge, which the governor seized, pulled 
off, and deposited on my plate. “It is 
very good,” said I, tearing off a leg, and 
handing it to him. “ Excellent!” said he. 
“Who cooked it?” and as a courtly bow 
from one of the individuals at the door 
indicated the fortunate possessor of his 
approval, he told the secretary to make a 
note of the very praiseworthy perform- 
ance. 

A hideous ride hence brings the trav- 
eller to Dihbeed, a lonely little hamlet 
seven thousand feet above the sea-level, 
where good sport might be obtained b 
any one who could endure the painful wh 
itude and desolation of the country round. 
Wild asses and leopards can be got at, and 
small game abounds. In posting through 
the country a groom always takes your 
horse back to the post-house where you 
got it. He, too, is mounted, so you al- 
ways have some company, that is, if you 
can talk Persian. Near Persepolis, a very 
tuneful groom accompanied me, singing 
odes of Hafiz in a voice to waken the dead. 
Some information may be picked up from 
such men as to the state of the country, 
but ’tis off the beaten track that most may 
be learned. 

From Dihbeed the path winds through 
rocky hills and barren plains to Abadeh, a 
small town with some cultivation and gar- 
dens about it, noted for its sherbet-spoons 
of pear-wood, which are wonderfully thin 
and beautifully carved. Sherbet, by the 
way, is placed on the leather floor-cloth in 
bowls, and in each bowl is one of these 
spoons, which every person at the table 
uses in turn as he feels inclined. A Eu- 
ropean in the houses of the great can 
generally get a silver cup, and can dissolve 
his little pyramid of snow in his own par- 
ticular drink, the Persians marvelling the 
while at his exclusive habits. I cannot, 
however, agree with worthy Friar Jorda- 
nus (in his “ Marvels of the East”) that 
the Persians are filthy feeders. He con- 
trasts them with the Hindus of the Mala. 
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bar Coast, an extraordinarily cleanly race. 
A Nair’s house is the very pearl of clean- 
liness; but this high standard makes the 
good bishop unjust to those who fall short 
of it, and he argues like the Hindu in 
Pandurang Hari, who thought that as 
Mussulmans are so filthy as to eat kabobs 
it did not matter whether they were made 
of sheep’s or of dog’s flesh. 

Abadeh was, and is, a great centre of 
the sectaries of Bab, the heads of large 
numbers of whom are buried in a ditch 
there. A predecessor of my host, the 
Eelkhani, had been sent during the Babee 
persecution to Niris to put down the in- 
surgents, and he started back for Teheran 
with baskets full of heads. Many of 
these, however, corrupted on the way, and 
were accordingly buried here. The fate 
of the Babees was that of most new reli- 
gions. A sect of reformers who desired 
to march with the times and to assimilate 
in some respects the tenets of Islam to 
those of Christianity, they were accused 
of being political conspirators and dan- 
gerous demagogues, of professing the 
most immoral and communistic doctrines. 
Thousands died with great constancy and 
unshaken courage about thirty years ago, 
after experiencing in their deaths, as they 
had in their lives, much the same fate as 
the early Christians. They were shod 
like horses, flayed alive, boiled in oil, and 
converted into living lamps, holding in 
slits in their tortured bodies flaming 
torches : — 


Stantes ardent et fixo gutture fumant. 


From Abadeh over an interminable 
plain, where there is nothing to catch the 
eye but the distant hills, your road goes to 
Ispahan. The first view of this ancient 
and royal city from the hill of the Imam- 
zadahs is very striking. Large houses 
proved on a nearer view to be for the most 
part ruins; avenues of plane-trees and the 
shady little lanes of Julfa, make up the 
view on the south side of the Zindarood, 
or Living River; while to the north of it 
lie the bazaars and ruins which form the 
city. All around are fields of opium, gar- 
dens, and pigeon-towers as far as the eye 
reaches over the vast plain. 

The city boasts a fine square where the 
Zil-es-Sultan (literally, the Shadow of the 
King), the prince-governor, is eternally 
drilling recruits or inspecting regiments. 
The Zil-es-Sultan is the eldest son of the 
shah, whom he much resembles in face, 
figure, and manner, being proud, yet pos- 
sessed of much doxhomie, prejudiced, yet 
glad to learn, a sportsman or a voluptuary 


| look my best. 
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as the passion of the day dictates, and, 
though a thorough Persian, an able gov- 
ernor. The extract in the note from a 
pamphlet I have written on an unexplored 
portion of the country, will give a fair 
idea of the character and manner of the 
prince,* and it is in connection with him 
that a few words can best be spoken on the 
Persian army. Opinions differ as to its 
size and efficiency, but the following fig- 
ures may be accepted as a fair estimate : 


Infantry . ° . + 37,000 

Cavalry . ‘ ‘ 13,000 t 

Artillery . : , 3,000 
Total . : + 53,000 


The cavalry retains many of the good 
qualities of the old Persian irregular 
horse; the infantry is possessed of great 
endurance, and is mobile to a degree only 
possible in anarmy in which every private 
soldier keeps an ass for the transport of 
his own effects. The regiments are terri- 
torial, and the State pay of the soldier is 
subsidized by a contribution from his vil- 
lage. Drill and military instruction gen- 
erally are afforded at large stations only, 
and by professional instructors. The 
regimental officers are remarkable for 
their abysmal ignorance of anything ap- 
pertaining to military affairs. The pay of 
the officer is small, but that of the soldier, 
if actually disbursed, compares favorably 
with that of the laborers and agricultur- 
ists of the country. The infantry regi- 
ments are not yet armed throughout with 
breech-loaders. Could the army be han- 
dled by one master mind, it undoubtedly 
possesses many qualities that would make 
it a factor of some importance in the polli- 
tics of central Asia. Enough of this 
subject, however, for long marches yet 
remain between the crown of Islam and 
the footstool of royalty, or, in plain En- 
glish, between Ispahan and the capital. 

The intervening country is much the 
same as that already described, the scen- 
ery and the people similar; except that 
north of Ispahan, every man you meet 
does not look like a well-armed brigand, 
while south of it every man does. 

I arrived at Teheran in the afternoon, 


* Scene: the palace garden at Ispahan. Dramatis 
persone — the prince, a general, a crowd of officers, 
courtiers, a guard of soldiers, myself. ‘* Was I in the 
army?”? No.” ‘Apity.” Aside tothe others, but 
in the same tone, ‘* A good youth.’”’ Hereon I tried to 
**What was I travelling for?” ‘*To 
learn Persian and see the country.’’ Aside, ** Just like 
these Englishmen.’? ‘To me, ** Why do they want to 
know so much? Here no one knows anything; it is 
better so; I know nothing, but I can govern provinces.” 

t Including irregular horse of all sorts and condi- 
tions, and mounted police. 
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and would here remark that one hundred 
miles a day is pretty fair posting in Persia. 
At the gate a soldier asks your name and 
business, “for the information of the 
shah,” he says, but really to satisfy his own 
curiosity. Nothing in the environs betok- 
ens the approach toa great city. Its situa- 
tion alone is good ; at the foot of the grand 
range of the Elburz, with Damavend look- 
ing coldly over it from the east. Within 
the walls is nothing beautiful or pleasant, 
but the British Legation and the kindly 
welcomes experienced there and else- 
where at the hands of the small European 
community. On the slopes of Shamroon 
of the Elburz are the villages where the 
summer residences of the representatives 
of foreign powers lie hidden in shady gar- 
dens of fruit trees and in thickets of planes 
and elms. 

Teheran, as a Persian city, is one of the 
least interesting of its kind. Of what the 
Persians have borrowed from Europe, 
their police, organized by the Count de 
Monteforte, is the best managed. Horse- 
racing is carried on in a style that aston- 
ishes an Englishman. The course is 
hard and covered with stones ; races ex- 
tend to ten miles in length; the shah’s 
horses must win, and to this end pulling, 
peppering the eyes, or frightening off the 
course, are considered fair expedients ; or, 
if considered unfair, are none the less re- 
sorted to. 

Society in the capital is peculiarly poly- 
glot. Ata dinner-party it is an ordinary 
occurrence to hear seven or eight lan- 
guages, not one of which is English, all 
spoken at the same time. Persian is much 
spoken by Europeans; French toa certain 
extent by the Persians about the court, 
and Turkish at the palace. 

From Bushire we have now reached 
Teheran, after riding eight hundred and 
forty-six miles, and the country passed 
through cannot be called altogether beau- 
tiful. Yet the people are invariably well 
fed, and fairly well dressed, and appar- 
ently byno means universally oppressed 
or overtaxed. It is the scarcity of villages 
that strikes one more unfavorably than the 
condition of the villages when reached. 

The Europeans who live in the country 
do not often travel off the beaten track. 
Among the hospitable body of telegraph 
clerks, to which every traveller in the 
country owes so much, are men of great 
intelligence, but the nature of their duty 
confines them to the village in which their 
testing-station is situated. One of these 
officers asking me what I did for food 
when riding post without aservant. I told 
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him, dates or cucumbers with maus¢ (sour 
milk) was my standby. “Ah!” said he, 
“that is all very ool for a traveller like 
you; but if I was to eat maust and dates 
my servants would whisper it in the ba- 
zaar, it would get about among the Per- 
sians, and my prestige would suffer; the 
prestige of the department would be low- 
ered, and the prestige of the English in 
the East affected.” Maust and dates form 
the staple food of the peasantry in Arabia 
and parts of Persia; it is a cooling, nour- 
ishing, and pleasant compound. 

Ninety-eight miles from Teheran is 
Kasveen, and between Kasveen and Ham- 
adan lies the Karaghan range with little 
plains between, inhabited, the hills by 
Turki nomad tribes, and the plains by 
Turkis and Persians. Across the hills by 
the route I took no European had trav- 
elled; indeed no narrative of the little- 
used caravan track has ever been pub- 
lished, though a European botanist once 
went that way. I was anxious to take a 
tract blank—or more or less blank —in 
Kiepert’s latest map, and to see whether 
it bore out my theory, that the part of the 
country most travelled over and described 
is far inferior in population and fertility to 
many of its unknown regions. A little 
exploration of one hundred and fifty miles 
gives all the experiences of a longer one; 
and many such might be made in Persia, 
in which country there are at present ex- 
tensive tracts and districts of which the 
size, capacity, and even position are but 
vaguely known at the seat of government. 
By wandering slowly across one of these, 
with a note-book and the materials for the 
roughest of surveys, a certain amount of 
business may be combined with a consid- 
erable amount of amusement. Posting 
across the beaten track, where the Farangi 
is well known, one learns little, and indeed 
sees the least interesting of the inhabitants 
of the country. As a friendless and offi- 
cially unprotected wanderer among the 
nomad tribes, and in the hill villages, you 
are accepted as a curious visitor from an- 
other world, and treated sometimes with 
kindness and sometimes with passive 
unkindness, but always as the hearts, and 
not as the fears or interests of your enter- 
tainers dictate. 

Across one hundred and fifty miles of 
such country I wandered at leisure ; stay- 
ing at any village where the society, the 
garden, or the scenery was most pleasant, 
and, thanks to a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, I got into no trouble that I could 
not get out of. This route has been already 
described by me in a small pamphlet 
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published by the Madras government in 
1885; and it will suffice here to say that 
the fertile plain of Kasveen is dotted 
everywhere with villages, between which 
lie fields of wheat and pulse, and around 
which crowd vineyards, orchards, and 
gardens, to the Karaghan hills. These 
for the most part are barren and stony, but 
relieved by frequent villages, less sparsely 
populated than might be supposed by 
Persian Turks, a hardy and manly race, 
who are truthful and hospitable, and whose 
women need no veil and no seclusion for 
the preservation of their own and of their 
husbands’ honor. Food was good in kind, 
cheap in price, and plentiful to an extraor- 
dinary degree. Wages varied from nine- 
pence to a shilling a day; the villagers 
were well clad, and apparently contented 
with themselves and their lot. Sometimes 
a village khan would ask about the rela- 
tions of the English and the Russ, now 
and then a traveller was met—a seyyad, 
for instance, collecting fleeces (suggestive 
word), or their value by way of tithes 
from the faithful; and once a wounded 
muleteer, shot down by a gang of raiding 
Kurds the day before. Sometimes a hos- 
pitable welcome, sometimes a bed upon 
the road, or in a stable; rarely roast 
kid, and generally bread, curds, and cucum- 
bers ; everywhere vermin in legions: such 
were the chief incidents of the road. 

Here, as in all unexplored countries, 
the wandering white man is assumed to 
be an expert in “the science,” that is to 
say, in medicine. Here, as elsewhere, 
pleasant and unpleasant experiences suc- 
ceed one another, and a love of novelty 
and adventure changes from time to time 
to a longing for clean clothes, good food, 
and the comforts of that civilization which 
a traveller gladly leaves, and to which he 
gladly returns. 

The houses of the people on hill and 
plain alike are of the usual flat-roofed, 
mud-built character. A few cooking uten- 
sils, brass trays, often neatly engraved, 
skins for the manufacture and storing of 
curds, a rough carpet, and a_ primitive 
loom, make up the furniture of the ordi- 
nary peasant’s home. Add to this a sheet 
of leather from which to eat, a yard, a 
balakhana or upper story, and better car- 
pets, and you have the contents of the 
house of the squireen, yeoman, or village 
khan. To the poor, huge flaps of un- 
leavened bread are at once a floor (table) 
cloth, and a portion of the feast. The 
table-cloth gets smaller as you go on pick- 
ing off pieces and dipping them in the 
dish of curdled milk. 
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At Hamadan are the tombs of Queen 
Esther, of Mordecai, and of Avicenna (Ali 
ben Sehna), an ancient lion carved in 
stone, and a treasure-inscription in rock 
on the hillside of Elwand, a mountain 
stream which tumbles through the town 
under bridges and over tiny cataracts, 
passing on its way narrow streets, well- 
filled bazaars, and here and there a patch 
of green turf, whereon the little Persians 
play much as do little English boys upon 
the village green. Reading the Book of 
Esther in the house of an Armenian car- 
penter with whom I stayed, the scenes of 
the Bible seemed to be reproduced in my 
surroundings with extraordinary fidelity ; 
and much do the Jews of Hamadan of to- 
day stand in need of an intercessor like 
Queen Esther, though their lives, and for 
the most part their property, are safe. 
Next day the scribe of the govenor wrote 
an order and sealed it with the governor’s 
ring, that posts on horseback, such as took 
the letters of Ahasuerus the king, should 
be provided for me on my journey through 
Kurdistan ; and with regret I turned my 
back on Hamadan and rode across hill and 
plain towards the scorching Babylonian 
low country, from the upland of the Medes 
to the lowland of the Assyrians. 

Along the route were Asadabad, a vil- 
lage of “slain fathers,” celebrated for a 
general and unending vendetta; Kanga- 
war, where is an old temple of the sun; 
Besitoon, where are the sculptures of 
Darius Hystaspes carved in the rocky 
side of a towering precipitous hill, and de- 
ciphered by the courage and skill of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson; the beautiful plain of 
Minderabad, a huge pasture land covered 
with hollyhocks, and grazed over by in- 
numerable cattle, sheep, and horses; and 
Kermanshah, a large’ town, where the 
British government is represented by an 
agent to the minister at Teheran, Haji 
Ahsan Agha, the son of a rich merchant 
of Baghdad, who is hospitable, kind, and 
constant in well-doing. The rock carvings 
at Koh-i-Rustam, near Kermanshah, are 
the finest in Persia. In a cave, whence 
flow gushing streams, is carved on the 
rock a hunting scene, the death of the 
wild boar. The ladies of the court from 
boats watch their lords as they spéar the 
pig, and the whole scene is of the most 
spirited description. 

Hence to the Turkish frontier is little 
of interest except Kasr-i-Sheereen, ere- 
while the favorite resort of the beautiful 
Sheereen, daughter of the emperor Mau- 
rice, and wife of Khosroo, grandson of 
Nousherawan, the lady who preferred the 
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sculptor Forhad to the king, her husband. 
Here now dwells a robber chief of great re- 
pute, Jawan Meer Khan, who fora subsidy 
from the Persian government, that else- 
where would be called black-mail, sees that 
no one else robs the traveller, and passes 
him on across the Zagros Mountains to 
Khanakeen, the first Turkish town. This 
remote frontier has been the scene of long 
desultory fights and boundary disputes be- 
tween the Persians and the Turks. In 
these Jawan Meer Khan has played a con- 
siderable part, now siding with one party, 
now with another, and getting arms and 
money inturnsfrom both. He lives inthe 
mountain fastnesses with his band of two 
hundred well-armed, well-mounted Kurds, 
and looks forward to more stirring times 
and a more congenial occupation than the 
occasional plunder of a caravan. 

The inhabitants of Kurdistan, described 
in 1880, by a well-known writer, as the 
most blood-thirsty people under the sun, 
the Montenegrins alone excepted, appear 
to me to compare favorably in other re- 
spects with the Persians proper. They 
are brave and hospitable. Prostrated with 
sun and fever in a Kurdish tent, I have 
been fanned all day by women and chil- 
dren, and sosaved from the torture of the 
enormous flies of the country. The girls 
are handsome in a bold, bright fashion; 
but an old Kurdish woman is an ideal 
witch. 

The horses of the country are much 
prized. They are high-couraged and in- 
defatigable, smaller than the Persian 
horse sold in Bombay, which is, as a rule, 
an inhabitant of Arabistan, or south-east- 
ern Persia. 

Along the stony track are graveyards, 
tombs so placed that pilgrims to Kerbela 
and Mecca may bless the occupants; flat 
recumbent slabs with Persian earrings, 
combs, and rosaries carved upon them, 
and upright stones exhibiting the figures 
of spearmen mounted on spirited horses, 
telling that bold Kurds lie below. Good 
sleep have they who rest beneath these 
stones, unlike their brethren lately or long 
since dead, whose bodies or whose bones 
pass by slung on mules on the way to Ker- 
bela or Nejef for burial. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that 
every province in Persia has its agent at 
these holy shrines, to whom corpses are 
consigned through muleteers just like or- 
dinary goods. Riding along late one 
night, overcome with the sun and fatigue 
of the day, 1 fell in with a caravan of 
corpses and exhumed human bones, and 





from it, notwithstanding the dreadful 
odors from the swathed bundles hung 
on each side of the mules, some of which 
contained the bones of persons dead long 


years ago which had awaited the necessary, 


funds or the necessary opportunity for 
transport to their last resting-place. The 
muleteers laughed when I asked whose 
were these bones and bodies. “How 
should we know?” said they. “The 
tickets will show the agent whose they 
are.” Little were they affected by the 
gruesome proximity of the remains of 
men who erewhile, like themselves, 


Ate, drank, laughed, loved, and lived and liked 
life well. 


Living loads of women and children had 
jogged along from Mazenderan, five hun- 
dred miles away, cheek by jowl with these 
silent neighbors, not from respect as re- 
lations, but for the company and protec- 
tion of the caravan. Rightly enough are 
the Turks strict about their quarantine 
on the Persian frontier, albeit that else- 
where in the Ottoman Empire these sani- 
tary precautions are kept up more because 
they afford a considerable and easily col- 
lected revenue, than because they are nec- 
essary to the public weal. It is a pity 
that the Chinese system of storing corpses 
prior to their removal to their last resting- 
place is not adopted. Nothing can be 
more decent or more sanitary than the 
cities of the dead in a Chinese town, and 
nothing worse than the Persian system of 
disinterment. 

At all these Turkish towns the maxi- 
mum of politeness and the minimum of 
assistance was met with. The mudir of 
Sharaban, however, administered the stick 
with his own hands toa man of the town 
who promised two horses and brought two 
mules for me. The mudir and I spent 
the day lying on cushions under a shed 
on the banks of an irrigation channel. I 
was too ill to get about the town myself, 
and the mudir too worn out with fasting 
through the long, hot day of Ramazan to 
trouble himself. But being interrupted in 
his dinner by a report from the trooper 
who had been sent to get horses for me, 
he gravely got up, called for his stick, and 
while the trooper held the hands of the 
offender who produced the mules, he him- 
self gave him half-a-dozen smart blows on 
the back, then invited me to join his din- 
ner, and said, “Please God, if you lose 
to-day, you can go to-morrow;” adding 
with Eastern hyperbole, “I am much in- 
terested inyour progress. You have seen 


was too weary to ride immediately away | ! killed the offender with my own hands.” 
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Little Arab boys who were catching 
minnows and gudgeons in the channel we 
lay beside were occasionally told off to 
shampoo the mudir’s legs, and to fan the 
flies off him. The miseries of a Ramazan 
in the hottest weather in one of the hot- 
test places in the world, can be more 
readily imagined than described. The 
heat was so intolerable that it was an 
effort to eat once a day. 

The towns between this and Bagdad 
were like habitations of the dead, the 
streets deserted and the people all sleep- 
ing through the cruel long days of Rama- 
zan. At night, dinner, narghiles, chi- 
boukes and coffee over, business began 
and went on till near daybreak. There 
was none of the bribery necessary in Per- 
sia, but there was absolute indifference as 
to whether the stranger lived or died, 
stayed or went. He was simply handed 
over to be fleeced to the owners of horse- 
flesh. In Bagdad, too, which at length 
was reached after a ride of fifteen hun- 
dred miles, it was obvious that the En- 
glish were far from being the most favored 
nation. 

The city of the califs, even in its de- 
cay, is one of the least disappointing of 
the many places with which early associa- 
tions have made us familiar. The narrow, 
zigzag streets, where the sun hardly pen- 
etrates, the frequent date-trees, the flow of 
the Tigris through the city’s length, the 
bridge of boats, the covered bazaars, along 
which sleek moolahs and veiled ladies 
ride on white donkeys, and turbaned mer- 
chants and cloaked Bedaweens on Arab 
steeds; the brawny porters, staggering 
under loads that occupy the whole street ; 
Turks, Kurds, Persians, Chaldeans, Ar- 
menians, Jews, women in colored cloaks 
that conceal their faces and their nation- 
alities at once, —all make up a gay and 
attractive picture, recalling a scene from 
the “ Arabian Nights” at every turn. The 
ladies of Bagdad have, too, a reputation 
for beauty by no means undeserved. 

In Bagdad, and in Turkey generally, 
the development of private rights struck 
me as extraordinary, and much opposed 
to what is generally believed of the inter- 
nal state of the empire. So far from 
dreading the wali, or governor-general, 
instances came to my knowledge in which 
friendless individuals resisted the most 
moderate exercise of his authority. On 
the smallest provocation will the smallest 
person telegraph to Constantinople, and 
not without receivirig a hearing there. 
Indeed it is not improbable that any given 
petition may reach the hands of the sultan 
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himself, by repute the most indefatigable 
of workers. It is a curious fact that his 
Majesty has for years been buying estates 
in the pashalik of Bagdad. Whether he 
looks forward to a day when the sover- 
eigns of Europe may receive a circular to 
say that the sultan of Room will no longer 
carry on in that style, but will be known 
henceforth as calif of Bagdad, I know not, 
but a precedent would not be wanting. 
Certain it is that the calif of to-day and 
his ministers much value the city of the 
califs of aforetime; and it is, I should 
think, far from improbable that Bagdad 
may play in the future of Islam the part 
assigned to it by that friend and student 
of Islam, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. 

In conclusion, I would say that Persia, 
though much misgoverned, seems to me 
far from 72 extremis, as M. Chirol holds.* 
The peasantry are well fed and well 
clothed, and I doubt if they desire to 
change their lot, no mean test of happi- 
ness. Office may be bought; it is. But 
if a governor exceed the usual profits of 
his office, the people are prompt enough 
to complain, and the shah is glad enough 
to appoint another, who pays to the royal 
purse as much as, or more than, his pred- 
ecessor. Changes in the government are 
frequent, almost as frequent as in En- 
gland, let us say. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, a good officer retains his charge for 
along period. Thus does custom, which 
tolerates misgovernment, modify and min- 
imize its evils. 

The poor are by no means universally 
oppressed, nor are the rich so much plun- 
dered as is supposed. If a governor makes 
a very enormous purse in office, the shah 
will perhaps claim a share in what was 
wrung from the people by taxation he did 
not authorize; but merchants are never 
plundered, nor are officials, of hereditary 
property. There is a kind of justice in 
taking from a governor a part of what he 
took from the governed. Unhappily none 
of the money thus recovered is ever spent 
on roads or bridges —the great wants of 
the country; nor are any efforts being 
made to open up the Karoon trade-route, 
which would do more to improve Persia 
than any other single measure that could 
be devised. ‘ 

Of freedom of speech and of appeal 
there is enough. Cruelty on the part of a 
governor would surely he punished, and 
even the shah and the princes are now 
more or less influenced by the European 
press, and very greatly by the diplomatists 


* The Fortnightly Review, January, 1885. 
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at Teheran. The pictures of the writer 
in the St. James's Gazette of last year are 
admitted throughout Persia to have been 
as overdrawn as the strictures of M. Chi- 
rol were unduly severe. 

If the influence of Russia is greatest in 
the north, the north-east, and north-west 
of Persia, what more natural? —she is the 
greatest neighbor. On the south and the 
south-west the influence of England for 
the same reason preponderates. Those 
who think English interests neglected in 
the country are surely mistaken. In small 
individual cases the English representa- 
tives are loth to interfere; but when a 
telegraph convention is to be made or 
renewed, or any interest of importance to 
be protected, they intervene and carry 
their point. This seems true diplomacy, 
and its fruits are none the less real be- 
cause they are not always apparent. 

Of the army I have already spoken. It 
is far from a great factor in the politics of 
central Asia, but it is not entirely a cipher. 

The royal family is by no means dis- 
liked throughout the country. The pres- 
ent shah is, I think, for the most part 
spoken of with affection by his people; 
and not undeservedly, for he has curtailed 
the powers of governors, introduced the 
postal and telegraphic systems, and given 
the greater part of the kingdom to the 
ablest of his sons to govern. The use of 
a familiar name is generally a proof of 
popularity, and it may be that the shah is 
none the less liked by his subjects when 
they call him, as they mostly do, plain 
Nasr-ud-din. 

I do not believe the population is de- 
creasing, and that polygamy is in part the 
cause. Polygamy is the exception in prac- 
tice, and the population is, I think, under- 
estimated. Less than five years ago it 
was supposed to be five millions, now itis 
supposed to be more than seven millions 
anda half. Butin 1856, Mr. Binning esti- 
mated it at eight millions. I believe his 
estimate to be nearest the mark, but still 
too low. The losses in the famine of 1870 
have been made up; and many tracts blank 
in the map may be as thickly populated as 
that between Kazveen and Hamadan 
which I have described in the pamphlet 
above referred to. 

The extension of the cultivation of the 
poppy in the south will doubtless enrich 
the country, if the cultivation of corn be 
not at the same time diminished, as it 
should not be, at any rate until communi- 
cations are improved. 

The administration of justice is faulty 
and rough, but ready. Jurisdictions are 





ill defined. Seeinga boy bastinadoed by 
the order of a prince for insulting a woman 
in the street, I asked why the governor 
had not disposed of this matter. It was 
then explained that the woman was a mer- 
chant’s daughter, and the prince was sub- 
ordinate to the minister of commerce; 
but the truth was, that the prince was as 
lenient as the governor was severe. A 
choice of jurisdictions is not unpopular, 
It is not generally true that punishments 
are vindictive or disproportionate to the 
offence. Could the country be polled, I 
expect the existing system would be pre- 
ferred to a penal code, with its, to an 
Asiatic, unrelenting and cruelly long sen- 
tences, and its judicial anger, which takes 
no account of the setting of many suns. 
How unpopular, for instance, are Euro- 
pean law and justice in the Ottoman 
Empire! 

It is not, as is said, true that the follow- 
ers of Bab are no more. They increase 
and multiply in secret after the fashion of 
persecuted religions. They are not Nihi- 
lists or Communists or Atheists, as all 
men say of them. They reject the doc- 
trine of circumcision, plurality of wives, 
and facile divorce. They allow one wife, 
and divorce her on much the same terms 
as we do, and they hold circumcision to be 
mere mutilation. In fact they would re- 
form Islam from within, and so meet the 
wave of destruction that is passing over 
the Mussulman kingdoms that yet remain. 
In every city of Persia, among the rich 
and educated, Babees abound who will one 
day make their voices heard. Their Chris- 
tianlike tenets and patient endurance are 
as admirable as the follies of Sufeeism are 
the reverse, and their gentleness contrasts 
with the fierceness of the Wahabee re- 
formers. Yet is the old Islam strong in 
the land, strong in the cities, stronger in 
the villages, and strong too among the 
nomads, purely conventional though their 
profession of it be. J. D. REEs. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
RICHARD CABLE, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
IN DOCK, OUT NETTLE. 


“Ha!” said Mr. Gotham, “ there is the 
rector. Excuse me, Josephine; I must 
leave you here. I have business with Mr. 
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Sellwood, and shall be with him a little 
while. You must walk home alone, or — 
or get Mr. Cable to escort you.” Then 
he hobbled, wheezing, to the rector, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

“If Miss Cornellis wishes an escort,” 
said the captain, who was with his father, 
“I offer myself.” 

“Thank you, Captain Sellwood; I ac- 
cept it,” answered Josephine, and turned 
to go back to the Hall along the shore 
without another look or word for Richard 
Cable. It would not do for her further to 
favor him, after the gift of the vessel, 
especially in the presence of so many by- 
standers. She walked slowly along the 
shore beside the captain. On the right 
was the sea-wall for a little way, with a 
ditch behind it full of bulrushes, waving 
their red-brown heads. On the left, the 
flats of mud, with the tide running in the 
channels. Their feet were on the narrow 
strip of shingle, made up of flints, frag- 
ments of rolled chalk, and lumps of coral 
rag. A film of bleached seaweed and cast 
crab shells formed an almost unbroken 
fringe. A little further ahead was rising 
ground, broken banks covered with old 
oaks, under which, in spring, the bluebells 
abounded ; they were now in flower, flush- 
ing with blue bloom the little slope. Here 
there was no sea-wall; there was no need 
for one. Beneath the bank was a long 
strip of coarse, smooth grass, which went 
locally by the name of the bowling-green. 
This was only covered by high spring 
tides. It was perfectly level, and may at 
one time have been used in the way its 
name implied. It was not suitable for 
cricket, because it was narrow. More- 
over, a spring oozed out of the bank, and 
became a swamp on the land side of the 
bowling-green. At the extremity of the 
green walk, this rill discharged itself into 
the sea; and there a few piles had been 
driven into the soft soil, on which the feet 
could rest whilst passing over to solid 
ground beyond. Then the sandy cliff — 
if cliff it can be called where no stone 
showed — ceased, dying away, and the 
sea-wall began again. 

Captain Sellwood walked beside Jose- 
phine without saying much, and she was 
too much occupied with her thoughts 
to desire conversation. When, however, 
they came on the bowling-green, the only 
picturesque bit of the coast, where utter 
flatness and mud did not force themselves 
on notice, Captain Sellwood worked him- 
self up to converse, 

“It is a fine day to-day.” 

“Yes; I perceive it is so.” 
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“T am sorry so many of the old oaks 
here have been cut down.” 

“TI also am sorry. We cannot afford, 
on this coast, to part with a single element 
of beauty. He who pollards a willow or 
destroys an oak should be stoned to 
death.” 

‘‘ We should have to send over to Kent 
for the stones, as we produce none on the 
spot.” 

They walked on a little farther in si- 
lence ; then the captain said: “I may not 
have such another opportunity, Miss Cor- 
nellis, so I seize on this for a few pri- 
vate *g 

“Oh, Captain Sellwood! in pity spare 
me. I have had two keelhauls already 
to-day; first by your father, and then by 
Mr. Gotham.” 

“T am not going to keelhaul you.” 

“ Then let us have no private and confi- 
dential communications. Do look at the 
bluebells, and admire the mixture of red- 
robin, also the occasional speckle of stel- 
laria.” 

“T must speak to you, Miss Cornellis. 
The happiness of my life depends on the 
answer ‘a 

Again she interrupted him; she was 
nervous, annoyed. She suspected at once 
what he was about to say, and was unpre- 
pared for it. She had not thought of 
Algernon Sellwood except as a butt for 
her ridicule, the slow man who had noth- 
ing to say for himself, the Morbid Fly. 

“Mr. Sellwood,” she said hastily, “we 
are old acquaintances, I may almost say 
friends. You are about to assume the 
privilege of a friend, and lecture me for 
my imprudence the other night. I have 
committed another imprudence to-day; I 
have made a present of the new boat 
Messrs. Grimes and Newbold are build- 
ing to Richard Cable, because he saved 
my worthless life ; and—here is the ab- 
surdity of the situation—I have not a 
penny wherewith to pay for the vessel. It 
was ordered when I thought myself rich, 
and I have woke up to the fact that I am 
a pauper. I am going out asa governess ; 
no—TI could not endure the children — 
as a seamstress or milliner, or something 
of the sort, to earn my bread.” 

“Is this possible, Miss Josephine?” 

“Tt is certain, Captain Sellwood. My 
father has had terrible losses; and my 
money —I mean what my mother left — 
that is all lost also; so that we are left 
as mere barnacles, clinging to Cousin 
Gotham.” 

“ Dear Miss Josephine, as this is so, it 
only makes me more resolved to proceed.” 
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“ Do you know what it is to be a barna- 
cle, Captain Sellwood? To have all the 
faculties of the mind concentrated on suc- 
tion? No; youdo not. I have read in 
some book of natural history that the bar- 
nacle is a nautilus, provided with silver 
wings, to sail on the surface of the sum- 
mer sea; but as it gets battered by winds 
and upset by waves, it draws in its glitter- 
ing sails and sinks and attaches itself to 
a stump or a keel; absorbs its wings, or 
converts them into a proboscis or foot, or 
whatever it is by which it can adhere, and 
is degraded at once utterly and forever 
from a nautilus toa barnacle. Well — we 
have furled our wings, dofféd our mother- 
of-pearl lustre, and have become scaly 
and purple, and begun to taste of cop- 
peras ; we have lost all our independence, 
and are converted into parasites.” 

“Dear Miss Josephine,” said the cap- 
tain, “ you are throwing me off, trying at 
least to do so; but you shall not divert me 
from my purpose. I must speak.” 

“What about? My folly the night of 
the fire? Oh, Captain Sellwood, I would 
not have believed it, unless convinced by 
my eyes, that you could in an emergency 
be so ready. How spiritedly you went 
over the ep Was your light overcoat 
much torn? The wood bristles with hooks 
like a teasel. And your sense of /es con- 
venances was as much lacerated as your 
overcoat by my preposterous behavior.” 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Cornellis ; 
you explained how you came on the wall, 
and that was enough. Neither my father 
nor I had the slightest right to ask an 
explanation. When you gave us one, we 
accepted it as final.” 

“ Not your father—he refused to re- 
ceive it. He has done so again to-day.” 

“T received it; I have not presumed to 
question it.” 

“You are more charitable than even 

your father.” 
“ Towards you there is no call for char- 
ity.” 
‘i You think better of me than does 
either your father or my Cousin Go- 
tham.” 

“T think the very best of you. I know 
that you are incapable of doing anything 
which could make me regard you other- 
wise than with respect, as I do,” —he 
paused, and then said in a low tone— 
“and with love.” 

“‘ With friendship,” corrected Josephine. 
“T thank you for your kindly estimate ; 
it is more generous than I deserve. 
Come — what do you think of my conduct 
of giving away a ship to Mr. Cable when 
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I have not the money to pay for it? Is 
not that a swindle?” 

“I think, Miss Josephine, that your 
generosity outruns your judgment, whether 
in the matter of ships or of crackers.” 

“] thank you for your kind opinion,” 
she said, touched at his consideration. 
She had laughed at him as silent and dull, 
yet now he spoke well and easily. She 
might possibly have yielded to a warmer 
feeling, had she not recalled her father’s 
words, and remembered that he had 
schemed that she should take the captain. 
Her rebellious temper at once rose, and 
she said: “ You only half know me. I am 
like the palings, full of hooks and spikes ; 
those whom I catch I tear; those who rest 
a hand on me, I pierce with wounds.” 

** Miss Josephine, when you were a child 
and played blindman’s buff, when caught, 
you wriggled, and wrenched, and ducked 
till you had corkscrewed your way out of 
the grasp of the blind man. You are try- 
ing the same game with me now; but it 
will not succeed. I have come here de- 
termined to say what I have at heart and 
to know your answer.” 

“I give you the answer at once, before 
you ask the question. It is conditional. 
Does your father hold me in as high 
esteem as yourself?” 

He hesitated. “ My father is the most 
kind of men.” 

“ And yet,” said Josephine, “he thinks 
ill of me. He does not approve of your 
speaking to me to-day. I know he does 
not. Say no more. Your father must 
think of me as you profess to think, be- 
fore I listen to another word of what you 
have at heart.” 

“ You will not hear me out?” 

“No; I have ducked and eluded your 
grasp. Yonder is the path to the rectory. 
I am going home, sir, and need no further 
escort.” Then she burst into a merry 
laugh. 

“ What is the joke?” asked the captain 
with a reproachful look in his great dark 
eyes. “Is ita joke, Miss Cornellis, that 
a man should have laid his heart at your 
feet and you should have trodden on it?” 

“How serious you are, Captain Sell- 
wood!” she said, the laugh dying on her 
lips. ‘Excuse me, if I see droll simili- 
tudes. You are generally so silent, and 
have so little to say when we talk on com- 
mon matters, and now you are eloquent.” 

“ Because it is not a common matter on 
which we speak.” 

“No; you are like the gannet. I hada 
tame one in the garden for some time. It 
could not fly because it was on level 
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ground. It flapped its wings against the 
grass and waddled. One day I set the 
bird on the top of a high wall; at once it 
precipitated itself into the air, and away it 
flew, and soared, and was speedily out of 
sight. The solan goose is incapable of 
doing more than flap and waddle when on 
a level; it must be on high to be able to 
start for a flight. Is not that like your- 
self, Captain Sellwood? Have I hurt you? 
Gare la cheville barbelée/ 1 warned you 
against the spikes and crooked nails. 
There is your path, and this way lies 
mine.” 

He obeyed her, and went along the path 
through the clover field she indicated. 
She looked after him, and at once re- 
gretted that she had spoken about the 
solan goose. It was not kind after his 
deference to her. They had known each 
other for years, and she had often chal- 
lenged him with her jokes, and laughed 
because he was slow to respond, or, to 
speak more truly, incapable of responding. 
She had med her joke too far; she had 
indeed wounded the man when he had 
shown her a good and generous heart. 
As he opened it to her, she had struck it. 
Did she dislike him? No; she had a re- 
gard for him—not a keen one; he had 
never interested her; but as a member of 
a worthy and well-to-do family she re- 
spected him; as an old associate of child- 
hood she liked him. That was all. Re- 
gard, respect, liking, went no further. 
Only to-day did she see that there was in 
him more than showed in common life. 
Only now did she perceive that in him 
was that which might convert negative 
regard into positive affection. She felt 
tempted to run after him and say: “I am 
sorry, Captain Sellwood, that I spoke 
about the gannet and made fun of you. I 
was in a perverse mood.” 

But her pride would not suffer her to 
do this. If she had done this, he would 
have forgiven her immediately, as she 
well knew, as also that he would immedi- 
ately have pursued his advantage and pro- 
posed fully to her. She did not wish 
that. She did not know her own mind. It 
was true she did not love him, but she 
loved no one. If she must marry, Captain 
Sellwood was harmless; and a husband 
who would not be exacting and promised 
docility might suit her better than another. 
She had made a mistake again. She had 
treated a serious offer with levity. She 
had met it in an improper spirit; and she 
had insulted the man who had shown her 
the most generous trust, in spite of appear- 
ances to her disadvantage. 
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It was her fate to be always saying and 
doing the wrong things. Why was she so 
wayward in heart that she revolted against 
those who proposed to lead her and against 
anything suggested toher? The reason 
she did not know. The reason was that 
from childhood she had seen only false- 
ness, and had contracted suspicion against 
her father, her aunt, against every one 
and everything, so that the natural truth- 
fulness of her nature was in a chronic 
condition of hedgehog with bristles erect. 
She was perverse because she wanted to 
go straight where all was crooked, and 
when she came among those who were 
sincere and honorable, she was unable at 
once to take her direction. There are 
conditions of the body in which the eye- 
sight is disturbed, and sees the air full of 
floating black spots. The eye may look 
into the purest of skies, but the vision is 
blurred with these sailing stains, as clouds 
of midges. It is so with the mental vis- 
ion ; when the spirit is not in good health, 
it also sees obscurely, and its vision is full 
of deceptive black spots. It was thus 
with Josephine. The moment the captain 
was gone, she knew that she had behaved 
badly; she had seen only the ridiculous 
in him, and she had thrown away a 
chance which she ought not to have cast 
aside unconsidered. When we are troubled 
with floating black specks, we know at once 
that we need a tonic or an alterative dose. 
We consult a doctor, and are uncomforta- 
ble till these irritating black spots clear 
from our sight, and we can look our neigh- 
bors in the face, or into the silver summer 
cloud, without seeing that disturbing drift. 
But we are not so anxious to correct the 
moral vision; and we are content to look 
at all who surround us, and see these 
specks, and let them thicken and become 
multitudinous, without an effort to dispel 
them, and — here is the singularity of the 
case — we do not seem aware that the 
spots are not where we look, but in our- 
selves. It is our own disordered mind 
which sends them up as a cloud of midges 
from a stagnant pool. 

Josephine was startled out of her brown 
study by a hare that dashed over the sea- 
wall and ran splashing through the water 
athwart the mud flats, towards the sea. 
Quite small matters sometimes divert our 
minds from great considerations, and it 
was so now with Josephine. She looked 
round, and saw that the captain in cross- 
ing the clover field had disturbed the hare, 
and the creature raced away towards the 
open sea. 

“You poor fool,” she said, “ flying from 
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an imaginary danger, you are running to 
your death,’ 

The captain had no gun. A race of 
water, now shallow, lay between the flats 
and the shore. Unless the hare returned 
immediately, the rising tide would inter- 
cept it before the flats were flooded. 

She looked atter the hare till she could 
see itno more. Then she walked on to 
the willows, and, feeling tired, not so much 
from walking as from worry of mind, she 
seated herself on the little plank bridge, 
with her feet hanging above the placid 
water of the dike. The dike was here 
broad and deep. Along the coast, a chan- 
nel behind the sea-wall receives the drain- 
age from the land, and at intervals dis- 
charges itself into the sea through sluices 
so contrived that the rising tide closes the 
doors. When, however, the sea has fallen, 
then the pressure of the fresh water be- 
hind opens the sluices, and the stream 
pours away down a channel it has cut for 
itself and also paved for itself with peb- 
bles, lying between the clay banks. One 
such channel extended from the dike to 
the open sea at the end of Cable’s garden. 
Up channels such as this, boats can ap- 
proach the shore, and in such channels 
bathers disport themselves without fear of 
sinking in the mud, because of the pebbly 
floor. The tide was out, consequently 
there was movement in the moat; all the 
blossoming, white, yellow-centred water- 
plantain was drifting one way with the 
current. By the margin, the pink-flower- 
ing rush stooped in the same direction. 

Josephine’s head was throbbing and 
hot; she removed her hat, and bending 
down to the water, gathered a couple of 
handfuls of plantain, and filled her hat 
with it and put it on her head. The cold 
wet leaves and flowers sent freshness into 
her heated brain; the water ran down her 
cheeks, her hair, and over her forehead. 
She sat still, enjoying the coolness, re- 
solving, when the leatee had spent their 
freshness, to replace them with others. 
Then Richard Cable came to the plank 
end and said: “ You here, miss! What 
are you doing?” Then seeing the moist- 
ure on her cheeks: “ Surely not crying?” 

“In dock, out nettle,” answered Jose- 
phine. “I am drawing the fire out of my 
brain with water-piants.” 

“Still troubled with bad thoughts, Miss 
Cornellis ?” 

“ Always. I cannot get rid of them — 
always stinging and burning; and I am 
angry with myself to-day; I have done so 
many foolish things. There; these plan- 
tains give me no more ease.” She took 
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off her hat and threw out the crushed 
herbs. “Am I in your path? Do you 
want to go by, Mr. Cable ?” 

“ No,” said he. ‘ Do not let me disturb 
you. Is your head very hot?” 

“ Like a coal of fire.” 

Then he put his rough sailor hand on 
her head ; but though the hand was rough, 
the touch was gentle as if a plantain leaf 
had lighted on it. 

“Hold your hand there,” said Jose- 
phine; “it is better than the dripping 
leaves.” 

“Do you remember what I said to you 
a little while ago?” he asked, still with 
his hand on her throbbing head. 

“What?” she asked, without stirring. 

“It was anent the ladder, miss. You 
will never have a cool head and walk with 
steady heart till you can do that.” 

“Do what?” she asked again, and did 
not move her head. 

“ Please, miss,” he said, his rough voice 
lowered and becoming soft, “ when I was 
a little chap, I was sent up the shrouds 
in a gale of wind. When I was aloft, I 
looked down, and it seemed as if I was 
lost —the sea was like as if it was rising 
to swallow me, and the ship was heeling 
over, and I must fall and be drowned. 
My head went round like a teetotum, and 
my heart sank into my shoes. I should 
have let go and gone overboard, and 
there’d have been no Dicky Cable alive 
now; but the mate, he saw what was up, 
and he shouted to me: ‘Zook aloft, lad 
—Jlook aloft;’ and I did, miss. You'll 
excuse me if I’m forward. No imperti- 
nence meant, miss.” 

He withdrew his hand, and the fire 
came back into her brain. 

“TI cannot,” she said; “indeed, I can- 
not. I have not the power.” 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE CALL OF SAVONAROLA. 


THE fifteenth century is the April of 
modern history. The buds swell with 
sap, the leaves put forth shoots, the shoots 
burst into flowers, the flowers paint them- 
selves in every variety of color and secrete 
honey, the honey summons the bees, whilst 
the petals tempt the butterflies; the but- 
terflies leave their dark chrysalis to as- 
sume their airy forms; the springs leave 
their winter prisons to babble in the val- 
leys ; up above in the tops of the trees the 
birds practise their choirs, from the mated 
larks, who rise to salute the dawn with 
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their mystic psalmody, down to the amor- 
ous nightingale, who through the night 
sings to his bride as she sits on her nest, 
and awakes in all hearts the thoughts of 
spring. So in the fifteenth century the 
printing-press comes to give permanence 
to thought; ruins choked with flowering 
weeds show, as in a living sepulchre, the 
statue which is to bring perfection to art; 
Constantinople, humiliated by its defeat 
at Lepanto, falls into the dungeon of 
slavery, whilst the soul of ancient Greek 
literature, revived in Florence, flows like 
new blood through the cold, sluggish veins 
of the human race; scholastic philosophy 
acts, as the chrysalis on the butterfly, re- 
pressively, but Florentine Platonism illu- 
minates the depths of heaven and of the 
soul with the ideas of the sublimest of 
philosophers ; the ocean, too, in order that 
everything may be marvellous, presents 
America with its virgin forests and over- 
flowing life to renovate and fire nature 
itself, as though the universe were a 
divine poem written across the immensity 
of space in starry letters for man’s spirit 
to read. 

The fifteenth century is Easter resurrec- 
tion following on the Good Friday of the 
Middle Ages,—when the altars were 
dressed in mourning, the temples vacant 
and open, the virgins alone, the Saviour 
in his tomb, the cross raised above the 
universe, the angels weeping, the Mise- 
rere of penitence filling the darkened air 
with tears ; after this Good Friday comes 
Easter-day, that second nativity in which 
Jesus Christ rises from his sepulchre to 
ascend into the heavens, whereupon the 
Te Deums rise from the churches, and 
merry peals of bells meet the hosannas of 
the angels ; religious inspiration fills the 
air, the hallelujah of mystic joy mingles 
with the humming of the bee, the flight of 
the butterfly, the odor of flowers, the mur- 
muring of the brook, the sparkling of the 
stars, the songs of the nightingale and of 
the lark, the new tide of hope. 

Throughout this Easter-tide society 
seemed to delight in satisfying all the 
wants and aspirations of the mind. Some 
instrument was needed to rend the feudal 
rock, to split and break it into fragments, 
—nay, to crush it to powder. To open 
up earth’s shores, to verify the legendary 
voyages of our new argonauts, the Portu- 
guese and Spanish sailors, a fixed point in 
the heavens, and another fixed point on 
board the ship, were called for, and then 
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art, and there came the newly discovered 
statues to decorate our cathedrals and the 
palaces of our popes. There was wanted 
a means to search out the recesses of the 
heavens, even as printing had been made 
to vanquish time and the compass to mas- 
ter space; so in the tubes of an instru- 
ment came by chance certain glasses, 
which were converted into a telescope, 
and superseded the old astronomy of 
Alexandria. After that, conscience also 
needed to be renewed, the Church recon- 
structed, Christianity remoulded; con- 
science had to be idealized, in order to 
rise higher and find its altars above, even 
as it had been with science and art and 
all the institutions of the human mind. 
To say that all the mental faculties ad- 
vanced, and that only feeling and faith 
flagged, were to state the impossible. 
Faith must needs be revived, as everything 
was revived, in this period of universal 
regeneration. And to fulfil the ministry 
of the renewal of faith, without severing it 
from its traditions, ideas, and dogmas, 
came the luminous soul of the immortal 
SAVONAROLA. 

All men have in common the humanity 
to which they belong, and all have the 
particular characteristics of their special 
individuality. And yet there is nothing 
more common than to demand of persons 
of the highest powers, whose vocation is 
assigned them by a voice from above, for 
very special purposes, the whole range of 
human faculties, as though it were possi- 
ble for one man to grasp universal mind 
and discharge all human obligations. 
Thus, a politician assumes to sit in judg- 
ment on Savonarola, and calls him a 
clumsy and incapable prophet, because he 
did not practise the intrigues of politics; 
again, a mystic, a religious fanatic, consti- 
tutes himself his judge, and brands him as 
an ambitious tribune because he blended 
the cloister with the political arena, the 
pulpit with the rostrum, because he wor- 
shipped both religion and democracy, be- 
cause he made himself the champion of 
the gospel and of the republic. An idle 
task, to judge a great man from a single 
point of view! Savonarola represents 
two things vitally necessary at the moment 
in which he appears: first, the -revival of 
religious consciousness; and secondly, 
the renewed application of the conscience 
to the reform of social life. To satisfy 
the desires of so many great souls, to ful- 
fil the testaments of the last canonical 
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the bosom of society —this was his her-|to us that the inhabitants could not sur- 


culean task, his historic mission. 

We will now examine whether his labor 
was a failure and his ministry unsuccess- 
ful. We will then ask on whom the re- 
sponsibility falls that the labor was lost, 
and that the mission failed; it may fall 
upon him, or it may fall upon his im- 
placable enemies. We will next inquire 
whether the revolution was brought on 
by the failure of Savonarola’s ideas, hopes, 
and projects. That which we must de- 
mand is, that a man summoned to a 
task so superhuman, born in such an epic 
period, called to work out so concrete 
an issue, constrained to sow, in so re- 
stricted a field, the seed of his ideas which 
were to spread all over the world, shouid 
not be required to display powers incom- 
patible with the ministry which he came 
to fulfil. Asamonk, he will have to see 
things of the world through the walls of 
the cloister; as a politician, he will have 
to look upon the cloister through the 
atmosphere of the world; as a mystic, 
he will have to convert moral and reli- 
gious rules into coercive laws; as a poli- 
tician, he must give to prayers, sermons, 
and penitential services a certain revolu- 
tionary tone, a certain warlike complex- 
ion: but with all these contradictions — 
possibly on account of these contradictions 
—no one in history personifies and rep- 
resents with better right that new birth of 
the religious spirit presented in the gos- 
pel of Christ which has come down into 
the midst of society like a leaven of life, 
quickening all its institutions as with a 
new soul. 

Savonarola, like Livy, came from Padua. 
These Venetian cities have been mar- 
vellously fertile in illustrious children. 
Padua in point of antiquity surpasses 
Venice, which dates later than the fall of 
Rome and the irruption of the barbarians. 
And as its antiquity is greater than that of 
Venice, so it has a German-Latin character 
not to be found in Venice, which was ex- 
clusively occupied in receiving the fugi- 
tives who escaped the fire and sword of 
the barbarians. One must see these re- 
gions, as I have seen them, to comprehend 
all their grandeur and explain many of the 
enigmas which history preserves in her 
hieroglyphic emblems. Here, upon these 
plains where the poplars are interlaced 
with the vines; where we look on the 
Lagoon of St. Mark; where the waters 
sparkle that flow from the dazzling Adri- 
atic, —as our thoughts wander through 
these great cities, peopled with the spirits 
of bygone generations, it becomes manifest 





render themselves to the effeminacy and 
luxury of Oriental Venice. 

Padua, rising up at the entrance of the 
envied Venetian lake, had to be well senti- 
nelled and to engage in constant warfare. 
The shocks which never reached the great 
mercantile city frequently ploughed up its 
soil and made deep furrows in it, just as 
the surface of great volcanoes is cut up 
by the streams of lava. The man of 
Padua of old distinguished himself by his 
energy, developing great powers in all 
athletic exercises, as became one reared 
on the cross-ways of so many military 
roads and amidst so constant and terrible 
wars. Savonarola had somewhat of this 
native energy, for as by food and air we 
assimilate part of the soil on which we live, 
so by tradition and by education we as- 
similate likewise the tone of the race, of 
the family, of the city, of the generation, 
to which we belong. 

Padua, which belonged soul and body 
to the league of Guelphic cities, after- 
wards fell into the hands of the greatest 
Ghibelline tyrant that was ever known in 
the history of Italy ; at times trodden un- 
der foot by the ineiel troops and at 
other times by those of the pope, finally, at 
the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, she yielded to the power of her most 
terrible rival, of abhorred Venice. Sa- 
vonarola’s ancestors must have acquired 
amidst these tragedies, so well calculated 
to steel the soul, much of the energy and 
fortitude which they transmitted to their 
immortal descendant, a constant comba- 
tant in the bloodless warfare of mind. 

In all Italian cities the strength, the 
energy, the valor, which they acquired 
from a soil steeped in blood were greatly 
tempered*and softened by the constant 
presentation to their eyes and to their 
imagination of marvellous works of art. 
Padua in the fifteenth century, although 
fallen from her ancient splendor, preserved 
memorials fitted to elevate the ideal above 
all things else for those who cultivate the 
high faculties of the mind. Giotto left 
upon the walls of her temples those an- 
gelic figures which were surely inspired — 
seen in dim vision through the clouds of 
the empyrean; St. Anthony left floating 
in her air discourses which fire the mind 
with passion and give fibre to the Italian 
nation; Marsilio left in the halls of her 
universities the mysterious figures of 
those political problems that carried with 
them the bases of a new society; and in 
the lines of her churches, architects and 
sculptors like the Pisani wreathed in en- 
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amel such ideas as distil sublime inspira- 
tion upon the intelligence and upon the 
heart of a great nation. Hence, a family 
so well versed in the sciences as was that 
of the Savonarolas ought to combine, with 
the energy which characterized the people 
of Padua, the delicacy of perception, the 
catholicity of taste, and the exaltation of 
character which works of art are wont to 
confer upon those who study and enjoy 
them. And here also we find some ex- 
planation of the combination of various 
qualifications that distinguishes Savona- 
rola’s character —his force of will joined 
to the manifold impulses which made him 
both orator and poet. 

Savonarola’s family was attached to the 
University of Padua. As we can at this 
day form no just idea of what cathedrals 
were in the Middle Ages, so no more can 
we conceive the universities of those 
times. Justasa cathedral and its cloisters 
served even a religious people for market- 
place, exchange, theatre, and cemetery, 
so the nascent universities savored some- 
what of the State and somewhat of the 
court of justice, with their great coercive 
powers, with their independent tribunals, 
with their peculiar privileges, with their 
numerous bodies of students, who thought 
themselves unworthy of their name if they 
did not sustain the glory of their class, if 
they did not enter, with all the ardor of 
youth, into gambling, drinking, fighting, 
and love-making. Above these turbulent 
troops of students stood the severe patri- 
cian class of professors, who paid exter- 
nal obedience to the law, to the Church, 
and even to the State, but made no con- 
science of interfering in matters of Church 
and State, as they were enabled to do by 
the natural power of their ideas and by the 
special character of their duties. They 
opposed the old Roman jurisprudence to 
feudal and canon law ; they met the disin- 
tegration of the Middle Ages with the 
strong civil unity of the imperial State, 
which they found, as it were, petrified in 
the Pandects. In this fashion they at 
once pulled down the theocratic and the 
military aristocracies — the two pedestals 
upon which was raised the majestic edi- 
fice of the Middle Ages. We must say that 
in point of fact there were amongst these 
professors jurisconsults who exercised 
greater political and social influence than 
doctors of medicine — a phenomenon only 
to be explained by the special conditions 
of the society of that day. Devoted as 
was the Middle Age to hierarchies, con- 
temptuous as it was of manual labor, and 
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common origin and the common destiny 
of all sciences and the sacred equality 
which forms, as it were, the basis of their 
various manifestations, it was held — even 
in democratic Italy itself, that land where 
such social dignity is seen among hand- 
workers — that the office of a medical man 
was inferior to that of a lawyer or a theo- 
logian. It is necessary that this be well 
retained in the memory, for it was Savo- 
narola’s misfortune to belong to a family 
which practised medicine, and this settled 
his fate, and brought about his seclusion 
in a cloister. These circumstances of 
country which affect a family and a profes- 
sion affect also the State, and they all 
have to be taken into consideration ere 
one can comprehend and explain one of 
those souls whose light is reflected through 
the ages over the boundless horizons of 
history, and whose life succeeds in carry- 
ing new ideas into the remotest recesses 
of human consciousness. 

The person who most powerfully influ- 
enced the destiny of Girolamo Savonarola 
was his paternal grandfather, Michaele, 
the celebrated physician. Studying this 
singular man, and reviewing the list of 
his books, we find a key to some part of 
the monk’s nature. Michaele Savonarola 
wrote with the greatest ease upon medi- 
cine, politics, and ecclesiastical matters. 
Besides a practical treatise upon diseases, 
he left a theoretical work on the pulse, a 
tract on hygiene, private and public, and 
a historical essay on the traditions of 
Padua. With equal facility he wrote one 
book on the natural development of fever, 
and another on the canon laws as to con- 
fession. Thus he counselled the dyspep- 
tic upon diet and the nations as to the 
most eligible form of republic. This fac- 
ulty for dealing with everything, this 
wealth of information, brought him univer- 
sal renown, and gave him undisputed so- 
cial pre-eminence amongst his contem- 
poraries. It may be added that he not 
only possessed the widest grasp of science, 
but had also, as its proper complement, 
the most tender sympathy. Thoughts 
were not, for this model physician, pure 
abstractions, limited in their scope to an 
exalted but frigid conscience, but were 
alive, and in their life fruitful in the dis- 
tribution with lavish hand of beneficence 
amongst the sick and necessitous. Justly 
proud of a lofty intelligence, of an ener- 
getic nature, of whole-heartedness, of a 
lively imagination, he was indignant at 
the vices practised by the powerful, whilst 
he hastened to succor want amongst the 
His universal charity was balanced 
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by his universal indignation against wrong 
and wrong-doers. Therefore study well 
this man, and you will undoubtedly find 
in him the germs of those qualities which 
were subsequently to spring forth and to 
increase in his grandson —scientific com- 
bined with religious culture; love of re- 
tirement tinted with the impulse to go 
forth and fight the world’s battles ; love 
of meditation counteracted by desire to 
wrestle in political strife — contrasted 
qualities such as form great minds and 
strong wills, implanted in those whom 
Providence destines to exercise wide and 
permanent influence over society, and to 
bear imperishable names in the annals of 
history. 

Michaele Savonarola yearned with in- 
expressible tenderness over his grand- 
child, and did all he could to secure that 
the boy who would bear his name should 
prosecute his science. Age loves infancy 
enthusiastically by virtue of those harmo- 
nies between contraries which constitute, 
as it were, the immortal basis of our na- 
ture. A grandfather, on the eve of his 
departure from this life, feels that he sees 
renewed the innocency of his own soul, his 
youth, the illusions of his fancy, the hopes 
and affections of his heart, all the para- 
dises long lost in the abysses of time, 
when he plays with the little grandchild 
at his feet; whilst the child, in its looks, 
in its smile, in its gambols, recalls some 
features of beloved ones who made bright 
the path of his life, removes from his fur- 
rowed brow the crown of thorns, and sub- 
stitutes for it a heavenly aureole. When 
the old physician Michaele felt that his 
strength was now exhausted, that his eyes 
were dim, and his days come toa close, 
the delicate child with its rosy lips brought 
him that promise of rejuvenescence that 
gilds with glory the deathbed, and inspires 
the dying with exalted hope in the last 
hour. It was Michaele’s desire that he 
should be personally reproduced in his 
grandchild, and to this end he destined 
him to follow the medical career, in order 
to make him, what he had been himself, 
an ornament of courts and a benefactor 
of the sick poor. But nature must be 
studied and her promptings attended to in 
order to accomplish one’s aim in the se- 
lection of a career for another —to find 
him a post that shall secure his own hap- 
piness, and therewith the esteem and ad- 
miration of others. If you see a child 
with great skill and delight in attentive 
observation, devote him to experimental 
science ; but if you find that he is of ner- 
vous physical temperament, impressiona- 
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ble, of a moral complexion open to all 
ideas, emotional, imaginative, with a sen- 
sitive heart and a ductile intelligence, do 
not devote him to mathematics, or to ex- 
perimentalizing, or to cold deductions — 
no, train him to eloquence, to art, and you 
will have in him one of those beings des- 
tined to move men’s minds to thought, 
and their will to every good action. 
Savonarola’s education commenced with 
the physical sciences —a course alien to 
his natural disposition and contrary to his 
mental vocation. Fortunately, medicine 
was not at that time so much separated 
from arts and letters as it is at present. 
In spite of the fact that man was approach- 
ing more positive periods of science, im- 
agination and feeling still assumed the 
upper hand in the crude study of nature. 
The universe itself appeared to be a poem, 
composed by an immortal poet, in which 
intuition, albeit somewhat enlightened by 
experience, encountered a thousand mag- 
ical effects calculated to dazzle the mind 
and to inflame the most vivid imagination. 
The brilliant inventions of the Arabs were 
brought to the knowledge of the Christian 
world by the enlightened efforts of Alfonso 
X., and about the same time Roger Ba- 
con by his treatise upon telescopes and 
mirrors extended the celestial horizon. 
Astronomy retained some remnants of 
astrology, just as chemistry preserved 
something of alchemy. Thus Peter of 
Albano, the author of a treatise upon the 
astrolabe, was burnt in effigy after his 
death for witchcraft at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, and about the 
middle of the same century the cultured 
Florentines burnt alive the celebrated en- 
cyclopedist, Cecco d’Ascoli, whose ex- 
periments — put, according to the spirit 
of the times, into the form of a poeem— 
gave anew impulse to meteorology. In- 
deed, all these sciences were only relieved 
of a quasi-magical character fifty years 
afterwards by a revolution analogous in 
its nature to the revolution in religion. 
It seems impossible that ideas appearing 
in history should persist and endure; yet 
in their transformation they never lose 
their peculiar nature. The semi-pagan 
processions of Italy recall the ancient 
Greek shows; the lamps lighted at the 
feet of the patron saints of the family, the 
Roman lares. Along the shores of the 
Mediterranean the temples were converted 
into churches, and the pagan rites meta- 
morphosed into Catholic liturgies; St. 
Anthony protected horses, just like the 
equestrian Neptune; Ceres becomes Our 
Lady of the Ears of Corn; the piece of 
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money which the Greeks placed in the 
dead man’s mouth to induce Charon to 
let him pass over survives in many na- 
tions; the Christmas log burns on the 
hearth as did that which was burnt at the 
feasts of Adonis, and the merry eve of St. 
John repeats the bonfires of the summer 
solstice ; the augurs, the diviners, and the 
witches still people the air and earth, in 
spite of all the holy water poured over 
them, and of the bells ever ringing from 
the lofty towers to drive away evil spirits 
from the world. Who does not remember 
that in those remote times, even among 
the doctors themselves, it was a cardinal 
article of belief that epilepsy, hydropho- 
bia, and nervous diseases were due to de- 
moniacal possession? When they saw this 
unhappy man tremble as though about to 
breathe his last, and that other gnashing 
his teeth and clenching his hands with 
superhuman power, flashing fire from his 
eyes as from a volcano, and foaming at 
the mouth, the people of those days, igno- 
rant of the electricity that pervades our 
nerves, believed that such sore diseases 
were due to the terrible assaults of Satan 
and his followers. The fathers of the 
Church considered that most devils were 
men possessed by Satan—an opinion 
which St. Thomas formulated and handed 
over to the naturalists and orthodox med- 
ical men; and, although Gainerio of Pavia 
in 1440 raised a protest against this doc- 
trine, the belief that only infernal spirits 
could produce such deep-seated and terri- 
ble disorders remained in vogue, and was 
held even by so celebrated a physician 
as the fourteenth-century Ibn-Khaldoum, 
who thought that a spirit could detach 
itself from matter, and so attain to super- 
natural visions. This was before the dis- 
covery of the Americas, whose appear- 
ance In history necessarily involved such 
profound changes in the cosmic sciences. 
Natural history was only a sort of hand- 
maid to theology, using the lion, the phee- 
nix, and other animals merely as symbols 
of celestial things, so that zoology and 
botany tended rather to nourish the fancy 
than to extinguish it. Debarred from ana- 
tomical study, medicine was far from hold- 
ing the experimental character which the 
advance of time and the progress of ideas 
have since combined to impart to it. Be- 
sides all this, Michaele Savonarola died 
ere he could complete the education of 
Girolamo, which was then taken up by his 
father, Nicolas Savonarola, a man better 
versed in the evil ways of courts than in 
the secret marvels of science. He re- 
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science of the period —that is to say, to 
a certain acquaintance with the works of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, which, as is well 
known, represented the philosophy of 
Catholic dogma —as though the reformer 
was not to separate himself from the 
Church in the smallest matter, in order 
that he might mysteriously fulfil his prov- 
idential destiny and investigate with re- 
doubled attention the nature of his divine 
vocation. 

The intellectual influences which first 
moulded Savonarola being thus ascer- 
tained, we have now to find the moral 
influences, to seek out the women whose 
eyes and inspirations gave warmth and 
life to his feeling. In the intellect the 
father’s influence should be paramount; 
the mother’s more directly and naturally 
affects the heart. Savonarola found a 
great teacher in his mother, who com- 
bined elevation of mind with sweetness 
and gentleness of character. Her name 
was Elena; she belonged to the illustrious 
family of the Buonacorsi of Mantua. Mar- 
ried to the vulgar Nicolas Savonarola, she 
found in the love of her children and in 
the cultivation of their minds the satisfac- 
tion which she could not find in courtship 
or marriage. Of an essentially poetic and 
loving womanly nature, she was ever con- 
strained to devote herself passionately to 
the object of her affection. Elena had 
two sons older than Girolamo, but in 
neither of them did she find the reflection 
of her own soul. The eldest embraced 
the profession of arms; the second de- 
voted himself to the administration of 
finance ; neither attained the elevation or 
the culture which Elena would have 
wished for them. Girolamo alone, in 
spite of an exterior by no means prepos- 
sessing, attracted the love of his mother by 
the lofty qualities which distinguished him 
from his infancy, by his depth of thought, 
his wealth of ideas and fluency of speech, 
by his sudden bursts of mysticism, fore- 
shadowing his mysterious future vocation. 
Ideas, in passing through a woman’s 
mind, take splendid variety of color, like 
light passing through a prism. Unhappy 
is the man who has not received the germs 
of his earliest thoughts from the lips of 
his mother; unhappy is he who has not 
consciously felt the springtide of his life 
burst into flowers under the warm breath 
of the womanhe loved. That rare combi- 
nation of energy and tenderness, of flexi- 
bility and firmness, of love and thought, 
of valor and gentleness, which a man re- 
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ternal affection, and perfumes it forever. 
The taind, at its birth, like the nestling 
just hatched, requires to receive its food 
from a mother’s mouth and to find shelter 
for its nakedness under her careful wing. 
Thus, when Savonarola, even in his sud- 
den fits of hatred, felt grieved, and re- 
verted back to charity and to love, when 
he preached righteousness even before 
his most implacable enemies, in those fre- 
quent moments of despair and anguish of 
soul, a consoling angel would appear and 
sit down at his side ; a mysterious, wailing 
voice would sound amidst the roar of 
tempestuous agitation — it was the gentle 
and blessed soul of his sainted mother 
that he saw beside him, like a veritable 
deity of goodness and virtue, shining like 
a rainbow against the clouds which dark- 
ened his mind, distiiling a heavenly dew 
upon his barren heart, giving him hope in 
the hour of death and the gloom of the 
grave. 

There was another woman who was to 
exercise a sovereign influence over Savo- 
narola. The Italian cities of that day 
were subject to sudden political convul- 
sions, with all their incidents of condem- 
nation, banishment, end exile. Driven 
away by these frequent vicissitudes and 
revolutions, the Strozzi had quitted Flor- 
ence, and found themselves landed, the 
wrecks of civil discord, in the city of 
Ferrara. Strozzi was the representative 
of a patrician Florentine family, and had 
with him an only daughter, a girl won- 
drously beautiful and extraordinarily in- 
telligent. Savonarola fell in love with her, 
and at this critical period of his life he 
might have wholly changed his profession 
and his destiny. Accepted, beloved, as- 
sociated with a rich and noble family, with 
wealth and power, and children whose 
interests would constrain him to look to 
the future, with heart serene and con- 
science tranquil, beloved by those about 
him, and placed above the assaults of 
fortune, his nerves would not have been 
discomposed, his imagination excited, his 
vehement temperament fired, by contact 
with misfortune and with grief. It is ever 
thus with the world’s liberators. To at- 
tain the adoration of future generations, to 
ascend the altars of history, to reach the 
apotheosis of immortality, they have to 
sweat biood in the garden of Gethsemane, 
to swallow insults in courts of justice, to 
receive the buffet of infamy from insolent 
officials, to drain to the dregs the over- 
flowing cup of gall and vinegar, to circle 
their brow with a crown of thorns, and to 
stretch their limbs upon the cross. Con- 
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ceive Savonarola happy, and he would 
undoubtedly have been a good husband, a 
tender father, a man unknown to history, 
utterly powerless to print upon the sands 
of time and upon the human soul the deep 
trace which he has left; but misfortune 
came to visit him, to smite him, to crush 
his heart, and to impart that marked mel- 
ancholy which characterizes a soul in 
grief, and the grief that circled his brows 
with a crown of thorns was also that which 
wreathed them with the splendor of im- 
mortality. His hopes were centred in the 
woman a loved, his life was set upon the 
possession of her, and when the family 
finally rejected him, partly on account of 
his profession, and partly on account of 
his person, he believed that it was death 
that had come upon him, when in truth it 
was immortality. In that moment of aban- 
donment, of solitude, of sadness, to his 
eyes the horizon in every direction ap- 
peared to be obscured, and every abyss 
yawned under his feet; it seemed to him 
that the light of heaven, vouchsafed even 
to wild beasts, was denied him, and that 
all that he had to anticipate was material 
death, since moral death had seized on 
his disillusionized soul. Imagine a field 
at springtime overtaken by sudden frost, 
and you will have an idea of Savonarola’s 
transit from life in the world to life in the 
cloister. If he were forbidden to love and 
to be loved —if the happiness of the do- 
mestic hearth, possibly the only one 
granted to our poor nature, were denied 
him — what motive had he to live in so- 
ciety, where he was condemned to lasting 
grief and unhappiness? So thatit may be 
said that he now disengaged himself from 
the world, as from arms that could not 
retain him in their embrace. He did not 
call in suicide, as a Greek or a Roman 
under similar circumstances would have 
done. He put on, as ashroud, the coarse 
garb of the Dominican; he converted the 
cloister into a vast pantheon, and buried 
himself in it as a corpse in a sepulchre; 
he thought of no other bride than the 
Church, nor other posterity than his works, 
nor of any for his family save those whose 
sufferings were like his own, and who had 
loved as he had loved. The cloister had 
for Savonarola this supreme advantage, 
that it was a sepulchre not necessarily in- 
volving death. Thus from this supreme 
moment he could proceed as though there 
were no tie to bind him to earth, as though 
the last link were broken between himself 
and humanity. A legislator, he consultea 
laws which were codified but in his mind; 
a tribune, he rehearsed aloud before the 
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people the secret counsels of his con- 
science ; and thus he could threaten the 
men in power without occupying their 
posts or superseding them, and correct 
the lower classes without recourse to vio- 
lence or oppression. 

Savonarola, as represented by the most 
conscientious and the most enthusiastic 
of his biographers, the celebrated Villari, 
was of middling height. Nature had done 
her best for him in giving him the broadest 
of chests, which served him as the forge 
for his voice, and a large head to contain 
his breadth of thought. His composite 
temperament indicated rich and varied 
abilities. Predominance of the sanguine 
element did not exclude a bilious ten- 
dency. His bile affected him in the pro- 
portion that his physical bore to his moral 
constitution; it contributed to his pro- 
found melancholy, to his contempt of the 
world, to his feelings with relation to uni- 
versal decline and corruption, just as his 
boiling blood contributed to his ardor in 
fight, to his almost warlike desires, to his 
passionate utterances in the tribune and 
the pulpit. In fact, he was, what we now- 
adays, in current speech, call a highly 
nervous man. The distant cloud, the elec- 
tric spark flashing through the atmo- 
sphere, a change of temperature or of 
weather, an inward emotion, the most 
simple social scene or spectacle of nature, 
or a thought the most intimate or secret, 
writhed through his nerves, just as a thun- 
derbolt made them vibrate in disorder and 
dissonance. Hence it was that his spirits 
were so easily elevated and so easily de- 
pressed; hence his heroic energy and 
sudden depression, incredible assaults 
and falls, the most violent impulses and 
backslidings, an aptitude for supernatural 
visions, and likewise for obstinate con- 
tests, —all brought about by those electric 
chains, which are called nerves, proceed- 
ing from the two opposite poles of life. 
His nose, broad but aquiline, gave him a 
certain nobility of air; whilst his full lips, 
ready for every utterance, gave him the 
look of the orator; strongly marked wrin- 
kles crossing his forehead witnessed in 
their deep furrows to his concentrated and 
fiery thought ; sadness fell from his tender 
glance and from his melancholy smile ; the 
simplicity of his life was indicated by the 
modesty and reserve manifest in his look 
and gesture, and all the attractive graces 
of his mind in a voice which, without be- 
ing exactly musical, yet when warmed and 
expanded by his soul, proved extremely 
persuasive and eloquent. There is no 
doubt, then, that his physical and moral 
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faculties showed that he was called to be 
an orator, to that highest of ministries, 
which, for a thousand palpable reasons, 
influences society and men most power- 
fully in the general direction of their 
affairs. 

At twenty years of age his destiny stood 
fully manifest before his eyes, by that 
clearest of all revelations, by the revela- 
tions of grief. Finding himself without a 
refuge in the world, without any shelter 
against the inclemencies of society and of 
nature, without the only thing that com- 
forts and strengthens existence — without 
love —he buried himself in the cloister 
as he might have buried himself in the 
grave. He fell into the flames of a hell 
of sorrows, which dissolved body and soul, 
which evaporated them and converted 
them into a mystic cloud of incense. 
Nevertheless the world did at times call 
on him with repeated calls, even in those 
days when, almost living upon his knees, 
he continued to importune Heaven with in- 
cessant prayer, searching after the most 
direct and indispensable way of life. 

He was attracted to the order of preach- 
ers by the inward stirrings of eloquence, 
and by the profession of the ideas of that 
wonderful sage, the divine St. Thomas 
Aquinas, which he subsequently adorned. 
An unforeseen incident presented to him 
the opportunity for the fulfilment of his 
destiny. It occurred to him to attend a 
religious festival at Faenza, and to hear a 
first-rate Augustinian preacher. He was 
captivated by the address, and made up 
his mind to assume the monastic profes- 
sion. He returned from Faenza to Fer- 
rara as joyously as though he had found 
the key to all the enigmas of his life, and 
the port in which he was to cast the anchor 
of his lifelong destiny. But when he en- 
tered his own home his eyes rested upon 
spots consecrated by family recollections, 
the walls that vibrated with treasured-up 
echoes of so many holy kisses, and re- 
called the memory of so many bitter tears. 
He encountered again the look and smile 
of his mother, whose whole affection was 
centred in her son, expecting all her hap- 
piness at the close of life from his atten- 
tions; he felt his excited energies give 
way, and the vocation which previously 
seemed to him so clear began fo fade. 
The mother, who divined beforehand what 
her dear son’s bodily infirmities would be, 
before he was assailed by them, now per- 
ceived the grief of his soul and the doubts 
that besethis mind. And looking on him, 
brooding over thoughts that profoundly 
occupied him, and then presently waking 
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up to survey with affectionate interest 
every surrounding object, she felt an intu- 
itive presentiment of the hidden tempests 
in his imperilled and storm-tossed con- 
science. More especially was this so, 
when she occasionally caught a furtive 
glance cast upon her, and, in his supreme 
and irremediable grief, she got a glimpse 
of something like eternal compensation, 
as well as of a final leave-taking. The 
keenest sorrow pierced that tender soul, 
attached to her son’s by a gravitation like 
that which one star exerts upon another. 
When Savonarola looked upon her thus 
sorrowful he bridled the impetus of his 
will, and made up his mind that he would 
live and die in his own family. But 
throughout long nights of meditation and 
of ecstasy, and in the frequent ferments 
incident to his being without fixed voca- 
tion or any decided destiny — throughout 
those periods of sleeplessness following 
upon his fastings, his vigils, and his peni- 
tences, he turned to God, the earth and 
everything that earth has upon its face 
disappearing before his ecstasies and his 
longings for immortality. His resolution 
was concealed, for now - feared to revoke 
or annul it. On a certain morning in 
April, the trees being fully in leaf, all the 
birds singing, the sky resplendent with 
luminous clouds, he felt himself irresisti- 
bly drawn, and, taking up his lute and 
singing a mournful dirge, he took his 
leave of those whom he loved best, and of 
the objects that he held dearest, yielding 
himself to that indefinite sway which is 
peculiar tomusic. Possibly none of those 
to whom this dirge was sung understood 
it, but there was one who did understand 
it; the mother’s heart divined that vague 
farewell, and seized with horror she threw 
herself down at her son’s feet, imploring 
him to remain in the bosom of the family, 
under the sacred roof of home. The poor 
youth, harassed by natural doubts and by 
a natural incertitude, almost without look- 
ing at his mother, lest what his eyes might 
meet should shake his deliberate resolu- 
tion, rushed out of the house and swore 
that he had resolved to leave. With the 
coolness of an analyst searching the awful 
recesses of his spirit, as one would study 
a distant star, or as a soul detached from 
the body might scrutinize the hidden 
depths of its own thoughts and its violent 
bursts of passion, Savonarola with fever- 
ish hand committed to paper all his feel- 
ings, to serve as his last will and testa- 
ment, and for a memorial to his parents, 
setting forth the motives of his action, 
and the invincible disgust for the world 
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and its glories which had nerved him for 
his resolve. 

It was on the 24th of April, 1475, when 
the city of Ferrara glowed with joyous 
demonstrations —for that day was the 
feast of its patron saint, St. George — that 
amidst the merry peals of bells, the strains 
of music, the clamor of multitudes, and 
the festivities of dancing and carousing, 
Savonarola felt himself so oppressed with 
intense sadness that he came to his final 
resolution. The house was well-nigh de- 
serted by the servants and even by the 
masters; everybody had left it, either to 
assist at religious services or to take 
part in the festal scenes witnessed in the 
streets. Girolamo availed himself of the 
occasion to fly from the nest to the clois- 
ter. Never, never wouid he have thought 
it possible to accomplish his purpose, had 
he not come to the final resolution in that 
unique and overwhelming moment of de- 
pression. The day set apart for the great- 
est feast in the year—the day recalling 
the most sacred memories, the day of illu- 
sions and hopes, the day of rejoicing of 
happy lovers — this was the day that he 
selected for his departure and his death. 
How many reminiscences must have 
prompted him to stay; how many emo- 
tions must have surged within him; with 
what contrast must he have been struck 
between the general gladness and his own 
painful thoughts as he crossed the thresh- 
old of his home to go tohis grave! Above 
all, his mother—his blessed mother — 
how she must have stood before him on 
the way, like one of those mystic appari- 
tions of his religious dreams, and have 
held him back and endeavored to persuade 
him not to leave her abandoned to the 
silent hearth that witnessed her griefs! 
But as he mastered his love for the city 
of his birth, so did he master his love for 
his mother whom he adored, and he walked 
to the gates of the distant monastery at 
Bologna, where was the cell which he had 
chosen for his tomb. 

But the fact of his having left the city 
on the day of its greatest rejoicings, and 
his family on the day of its most hallowed 
memorials, very clearly proved that they 
could neither terrify him nor detain him. 
Oh! the time andthedistance. At length 
he reached the monastery he had select- 
ed; he knocked at the door, and, like a 
shipwrecked sailor, he asked for shelter ; 
he entered within its walls, like a shade 
into a vault, and there he found the sanc- 
tuary of his religious vocation and the 
place of penitential scourges to discipline 
his distressed conscience. As soon as he 
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entered, he asked those who were about 
to become his brethren to test the scope 
of his desires and the energy of his will 
by employing him on the most menial 
offices. He sat down and wrote to his 
parents in the most affectionate terms, 
but expressed with the greatest firmness 
his irrevocable determination, which de- 
cided forever his vocation, and finally fixed 
the wheel of his destiny. Finding him- 
self in the cloister, cut off from the world 
and from his family, he did not intend 
that his sacrifice should be incomplete — 
he accepted it in its entirety, and he con- 
summated it as does the suicide, who, in 
his final paroxysm and delirium, by sev- 
ering the body from the soul takes his 
leave of life and of its enchantments. 
Thus contemplating him—as the first to 
begin the morning’s work and the last to 
retire to rest, enfeebled by fasting, ema- 
ciated by penances, with his face hidden 
under the dark folds of his cowl, his body 
mantled in a coarse serge shroud, his eyes 
brilliant .with the light of a superhuman 
inspiration, his lips incessantly moving in 
prayer, pale as death, tragic as despair, 
abstracted and withdrawn from the world 
like a mystic and ideal person — you would 
have held him to be no real man, who 
could love as mortals love who spend 
their time in useful professions and in 
practical studies, but a pure spirit, a sort 
of supernatural and miraculous shade, 
either proceeding from earth to immortal- 
ity, or come down from heaven to earth. 
EMILIO CASTELAR. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
PASTORAL. 


To leave home in early life is to be 
stunned and quickened with novelties ; 
but when years have come, it only casts a 
more endearing light upon the past. As 
in those composite photographs of Mr. 
Galton’s, the image of each new sitter 
brings out but the more clearly the central 
features of the race; when once youth has 
flown, each new impression only deepens 
the sense of nationality and the desire of 
native places. So may some cadet of 
Royal Ecossais or the Albany Regiment, 
as he mounted guard about French cita- 
dels, so may some officer marching his 
company of the Scots-Dutch among the 
polders, have felt the soft rains of the 
Hebrides upon his brow, or started in the 
ranks at the remembered aroma of peat 
smoke, 





And the rivers of home are dear | 
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in particular to all men. This is as old as 
Naaman, who was jealous for Abana and 
Pharpar; it is confined to no race nor 
country, for I know one of Scottish blood 
but a child of Suffolk, whose fancy still 
lingers about the lilied lowland waters of 
that shire. But the streams of Scotland 
are incomparable in themselves — or I am 
only the more Scottish to suppose so— 
and their sound and color dwell forever in 
the memory. How often and willingly do 
I not look again in fancy on Tummel, or 
Manor, or the talking Airdle, or Dee swirl- 
ing in its Lynn; on the bright burn of 
Kinnaird, or the golden burn that pours 
and sulks in the den behind Kingussie ! 
I think shame to leave out one of these 
enchantresses, but the list would grow too 
long if I remembered all; only I may not 
forget Allan Water, nor birch-wetting 
Rogie, nor yet Almond ; nor, for all its pol- 
lutions, that water of Leith of the many 
and well-named mills — Bell’s Mills, and 
Cannon Mills, and Silver Mills; nor Red- 
ford Burn of pleasant memories; nor yet, 
for all its smallness, that nameless trickle 
that springs in the green bosom of Aller- 
muir and is fed from Halkerside with a 
perennial teacupful, and threads the moss 
under the Shearer’s Knowe, and makes 
one pool there, overhung by a rock, where 
I loved to sit and make bad verses, and is 
then kidnapped in its infancy by subter- 
ranean pipes for the service of the sea- 
beholding city in the plain. From many 
points in the moss you may see at one 
glance its whole course and that of all its 
tributaries ; the geographer of this Lilliput 
may visit all its corners without sitting 
down, and not yet begin to be breathed ; 
Shearer’s Knowe and Halkerside are but 
names of adjacent cantons on a single 
shoulder of a hill, as names are squandered 
(it would seem to the inexpert, in super- 
fluity) upon these upland sheepwalks; a 
bucket would receive the whole discharge 
of the toy river; it would take it an ap- 
preciable time to fill your morning bath ; 
for the most part, besides, it soaks unseen 
through the moss ; and yet for the sake of 
auld lang syne, and the figure of a certain 
genius loct, 1 am condemned to linger 
awhile in fancy by its shores; and if the 
nymph (who cannot be above a span in 
stature) will but inspire my pen, I would 
gladly carry the reader along with me. 
John Todd, when I knew him, was 
already “the oldest herd on the Pent- 
lands,” and had been all his days faithful 
to that curlew-scattering, sheep-collecting 
life. He remembered the droving days, 
when the drove-roads, that now lie green 
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and solitary through the heather, were 
thronged thoroughfares. He had himself 
often marched flocks into England, sleep- 
ing on the hillsides with his caravan; and 
by his account it was a rough business 
not without danger. The drove-roads lay 
apart from habitation; the drovers met in 
the wilderness, as to-day the deep-sea 
fishers meet off the banks in the solitude 
of the Atlantic, and in the one asin the 
other case rough habits and fist-law were 
the rule. Crimes were committed, sheep 
filched, and drovers robbed and beaten; 
most of which offences had a moorland 
burial and were never heard of in the 
courts of justice. John, in those days, 
was at least once attacked — by two men 
after his watch—and at least once, be- 
trayed by his habitual anger, fell under 
the danger of the law and was clapped 
into some rustic prison-house, the doors 
of which he burst in the night and was 
no more heard of in that quarter. When 
I knew him, his life had fallen in quieter 
places, and he had no cares beyond the 
dulness of his dogs and the inroads of 
pedestrians from town. But for a man of 
his propensity to wrath, these were 
enough ; he knew neither rest nor peace, 
except by snatches; in the gray of the 
summer morning, and already from far 
up the hill, he would wake the “toun” 
with the sound of his shoutings; and in 
the lambing-time, his cries were not yet 
silenced late atnight. This wrathful voice 
of aman unseen might be said to haunt 
that quarter of the Pentlands, an audible 
bogie ; and no doubt it added to the fear in 
which men stood of John a touch of some- 
thing legendary. For my own part, he was 
at first my enemy, and I, in my character 
of a rambling boy, his natural abhorrence. 
It was long before I saw him near at hand, 
knowing him only by some sudden blast 
of bellowing from far above, bidding me 
“c’way oot amang the sheep.” The quiet- 
est recesses of the hill harbored this ogre ; 
I skulked in my favorite wilderness like 
a Cameronian of the killing-time, and John 
Todd was my Claverhouse, and his dogs 
my questing dragoons. Little by little, 
we dropped into civilities ; his hail at sight 
of me began to have less of the ring of a 
war-slogan ; soon, we never met but he 
produced his snuff-box, which was with 
him, like the red indian’s calumet, a part 
of the heraldry of peace ; and at length, in 
the ripeness of time, we grew to be a pair 
of friends, and when I lived alone in these 
parts in the winter, it was a settled thing 
for John to “give me a cry” over the gar- 
den wall as he set forth upon his evening 
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round, and for me to overtake and bear 
him company. 

That dread voice of his that shook the 
hills when he was angry, fell in ordinary 
talk very pleasantly upon the ear, with a 
kind of honied, friendly whine, not far off 
singing, that was eminently Scottish. He 
laughed not very often, and when he did, 
with a sudden, loud haw-haw, hearty but 
somehow joyless, like an echo from a rock. 
His face was permanently set and col- 
ored; ruddy and stiff with weathering; 
more like a picture than a face; yet with 
a certain strain and a thread of latent 
anger in the expression, like that of a 
man trained too fine and harassed with 
perpetual vigilance. He spoke in the 
richest dialect of Scotch I ever heard; the 
words in themselves were a pleasure and 
often a surprise to me, so that I often 
came back from one of our patrols with 
new acquisitions ; and this vocabulary he 
would handle like a master, stalking a 
little before me, “ beard on shoulder,” the 
plaid hanging loosely about him, the yel- 
low staff clapped under his arm, and guid- 
ing me up-hill by that devious, tactical 
ascent which seems peculiar to men of his 
trade. I might count him with the best 
talkers; only that talking Scots and talk- 
ing English seem incomparable acts. He 
touched on nothing, at least, but he adorned 
it; when he narrated, the scene was be- 
fore you ; when he spoke (as he did mostly) 
of his own antique business, the thing 
took on a color of romance and curiosity 
that was surprising. The clans of sheep 
with their particular territories on the 
hill, and how, in the yearly killings and 
purchases, each must be proportionally 
thinned and strengthened; the midnight 
busyness of animals, the signs of the 
weather, the cares of the snowy season, 
the exquisite stupidity of sheep, the ex- 
quisite cunning of dogs,—all these he 
could present so humanly, and with so 
much old experience and living gusto, 
that weariness was excluded. And in the 
midst, he would suddenly straighten his 
bowed back, the stick would fly abroad 
in demonstration, and the sharp thunder 
of his voice roll out a long itinerary for 
the dogs, so that you saw at last the 
use of that great wealth of names for 
every knowe and howe upon the hillside ; 
and the dogs, having hearkened with low- 
ered tails and raised faces, would run up 
their flags again to the masthead and 
spread themselves upon the indicated cir- 
cuit. It used to fill me with wonder how 
they could follow and retain so long a 
story; but John denied these creatures all 
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intelligence; they were the constant butt 
of his passion and contempt; it was just 
possible to work with the like of them, he 
said ; not more than possible. And then 
he would expand upon the subject of the 
really good dogs that he had known and 
the one really good dog that he had him- 
self possessed. He had been offered forty 
pounds for it; but a good collie was worth 
more than that, more than anything to 
a herd; he did the herd’s work for him. 
“ As for the like of them!” he would cry, 
and scornfully indicate the scouring tails 
of his assistants. 

Once —I translate John’s Latin, for I 
cannot do it justice, being born Britan- 
nis in montibus, indeed, but alas! in- 
erudito seculo— once in the days of his 
good dog, he had bought some sheep in 
Edinburgh, and on the way out, the road 
being crowded, two were lost. This was 
a reproach to John anda slur upon the 
cog ; and both were alive to their misfor- 
tune. Word came, after some days, that 
a farmer about Braid had found a pair of 
sheep; and thither went John and the dog 
to ask for restitution. But the farmer was 
a hard man and stood upon his rights. 
“How were they marked?” he asked; 
and since John had bought right and left 
from many sellers and had no notion of 
the marks, “ Very well,” said the farmer, 
“then it’s only right that I should keep 
them.” “Well,” said John, “it’s a fact 
that I cannae tell the sheep; but if my 
dog can, will ye let me have them?” The 
farmer was honest as well as hard, and 
besides I dare say he had little fear of the 
ordeal; so he had all the sheep upon his 
farm into one large park, and turned John’s 
dog into their midst. That hairy man of 
business knew his errand well; he knew 
that John and he had bought two sheep 
and (to their shame) lost them about Bor- 
oughmuirhead ; he knew besides (the Lord 
knows how, unless by listening) that they 
were come to Braid for their recovery ; 
and without pause or blunder, singled out, 
first one and then another, the two waifs. 
It was that afternoon the forty pounds 
were offered and refused; and the shep- 
herd and his dog —what do I say? the 
true shepherd and his man—set off to- 
gether by Fairmilehead in jocund humor, 
and “smiled to ither” all the way home, 
with the two recovered ones before them. 
So far, so good; but intelligence may be 
abused ; the dog, as he is by little man’s 
inferior in mind, is only by little his supe- 
rior in virtue ; and John had another collie 
tale of quite a different complexion. At 
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the foot of the moss behind Kirk Yetton 
(Caer Ketton, wise men say) there is a 
scrog of low wood and a pool with a dam 
for washing sheep. John was one day 
lying under a bush in the scrog, when he 
was aware of a collie on the far hillside, 
skulking down through the deepest of the 
heather with obtrusive stealth. He knew 
the dog; knew him for a clever, rising 
practitioner from quite a distant farm ; one 
whom perhaps he had coveted as he saw 
him masterfully steering flocks to market. 
But what did the practitioner so far from 
home? and why this guilty and secret 
manoeuvring towards the pool? —for it 
was towards the pool that he was head- 
ing. John lay the closer under his bush ; 
and presently saw the dog come forth 
upon the margin, look all about to see if 
he were anywhere observed, plunge in 
and repeatedly wash himself over head 
and ears, and then (but now openly and 
with tail in air) strike homeward over 
the hills. That same night, word was sent 
his master, and the rising practitioner, 
shaken up from where he lay, all inno- 
cence, before the fire, was had out toa 
dykeside and promptly shot; for alas! he 
was that foulest of criminals under trust, a 
sheep-eater; and it was from the macula- 
tion of sheep’s blood that he had come so 
far to cleanse himself in the pool behind 
Kirk Yetton. 

A trade that touches nature, one that 
lies at the foundations of life, in which 
we have all had ancestors employed, so 
that on a hint of it ancestral memories 
revive, lends itself to literary use, vocal or 
written. The fortune of a tale lies not 
alone in the skill of him that writes, but 
as much, perhaps, in the inherited experi- 
ence of him who reads ; and when I hear 
with a particular thrill of things that I 
have never done or seen, it is one of that in- 
numerable army of my ancestors rejoicing 
in past deeds. Thus novels begin to touch 
not the fine dz/ettanti but the gross mass 
of mankind, when they leave off to speak 
of parlors and shades of manner and still- 
born niceties of motive, and begin to deal 
with fighting, sailoring, adventure, death, 
or childbirth; and thus ancient outdoor 
crafts and occupations, whether Mr. Hard 
wields the shepherd’s crook or Count Tol- 
stoiswings the scythe, lift romance into 
a near neighborhood with epic. These 
aged things have on them the dew of 
man’s morning ; they lie near, not so much 
to us, the semi-artificial flowerets, as to the 
trunk and aboriginal taproot of the race. 
A thousand interests spring up in the proc- 
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ess of the ages, and a thousand perish ; 
that is now an eccentricity or a lost art, 
which was once the fashion of an empire ; 
and those only are perennial matters that 
rouse us to-day, and that roused men in 
all epochs of the past. There is a cer- 
tain critic, not indeed of execution but of 
matter, whom I dare be known to set be- 
fore the best; a certain low-browed, hairy 
gentleman, at first a percher in the fork of 
trees, next (as they relate)a dweller in 
caves, and whom I think I see squatting 
in cave-mouths, of a pleasant afternoon, 
to munch his berries —his wife, that ac- 
complished lady, squatting by his side; 
his name I never heard, but he is often 
described as probably arboreal, which 
may serve for recognition. Each has his 
own tree of ancestors, but at the top of all 
sits Probably Arboreal; in all our veins 
there run some minims of his old, wild, 
tree-top blood; our civilized nerves still 
tingle with his rude terrors and pleasures ; 
and to that which would have moved our 
common ancestor, all must obediently 
thrill. 

We have not so far to climb to come to 
shepherds ; and it may be I had one for 
an ascendant who has largely moulded 
me. But yet I think I owe my taste for 
that hillside business rather to the art and 
interest of John Todd. He it was that 
made it live for me, as the artist can make 
all things live. It was through him the 
simple strategy of massing sheep upon a 
snowy evening, with its attendant scam- 
pering of earnest, shaggy aides-de-camp, 
was an affair that I never wearied of see- 
ing, and that I never weary of recalling to 
mind ; the shadow of the night darkening 
on the hills, inscrutable black blots of 
snow shower moving here and there like 
night already come, huddles of yellow 
sheep and dartings of black dogs upon the 
snow, a bitter air that took you by the 
throat, unearthly harpings of the wind 
along the moors ; and for centre piece to all 
these features and influences, John wind- 
ing up the brae, keeping his captain’s eye 
upon all sides and breaking, ever and 
again, into a spasm of bellowing that 
seemed to make the evening bleaker. It 
is thus that I still see him in my mind’s 
eye, perched on a hump of the declivity 
not far from Halkerside, his staff in airy 
flourish, his great voice taking hold upon 
the hills and echoing terror to the low- 
lands ; I, meanwhile, standing somewhat 
back, until the fit should be over, and, 
with a pinch of snuff, my friend relapse 
into his easy, even conversation. 

ROBERT LouIsS STEVENSON. 
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From St. James’s Gazette. 
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PERHAPS the most trying evening my 
elder brother and I ever passed together 
was when his first child was born. He 
was then thirty-six and I was sixteen. 
So far as I knew, the affair was very sud- 
den. My presence completely damped 
him, and I question whether he would 
not rather give up having children than 
go through that experience again. As 
for myself, I really felt keenly for him; 
though, of course, it put me in a very 
awkward position. 

We sat together in the study, he on an 
armchair drawn near the fire and I on the 
couch. I can’t say now at what time I 
began to have an inkling that there was 
something wrong. It came upon me grad- 
ually and made me very uncomfortable, 
though of course I did not show this. I 
heard people going up and down stairs, 
but I was not at that time naturally suspi- 
cious. Comparatively early in the even- 
ing I felt that my brother had something 
on his mind. As a rule, when we were 
left together, he yawned or drummed with 
his fingers on the arm of his chair to show 
that he did not feel uncomfortable, or I 
made a pretence of being at ease by play- 
ing with the dog or saying that the room 
was close. Then one of us would get up, 
remark that he had left his book in the din- 
ing-room, and go away to look for it, tak- 
ing care not to come back again till the 
other had gone. In this way we helped 
each other. On that occasion, however, 
he did not adopt any of the usual meth- 
ods ; and though I went up to my bedroom 
several times and listened to hear what he 
did, he did nothing. At last some one 
told me not to go up-stairs, and I returned 
to the study feeling that I now knew the 
worst. He was still in the armchair, and 
I again took the couch. I could see by 
the way he looked at me over his pipe 
that he was wondering whether I knew 
anything. I don’t think I ever liked my 
brother better than I did that night; and 
I wanted him to understand that, what- 
ever happened, it would make no differ- 
ence between us. But the affair up-stairs 
was too delicate to talk of, and all I could 
do was to try to keep his mind from brood- 
ing on it by making him tell me things 
about politics. The kind of man my 
brother is is this. He is an astonishing 
master of facts, and I suppose he never 
read a book yet, from a blue-book to a 
volume of verse, without catching the au- 
thor in error about something. He reads 
books for that purpose. As a rule, I 





avoided argument with him, because he 
was disappointed if I was right and 
stormed if I was wrong. It was therefore 
a dangerous thing to begin on politics, 
but I thought the circumstances warranted 
it. To my surprise he answered me ina 
rambling manner, and occasionally broke 
off in the middle of a sentence and seemed 
to be listening for something. I tried him 
on history, and mentioned 1822 as the 
date of the battle of Waterloo just to give 
him his opportunity. But he let it pass. 
After that there was silence. By-and-by 
he rose from his chair, apparently to leave 
the room, and then sat down again, as if 
he had thought better of it. He did this 
several times, always eyeing me narrowly. 
Wondering how I could make it easier 
for him, 1 took up a book and pretended 
to read it with deep attention, meaning to 
show him that he could go away if he 
liked without my noticing it. At last he 
jumped up, and, looking at me boldly, as 
if to show that the house was his and he 
could do what he liked in it, went heavily 
from the room. As soon as he was gone 
I laid down my book. I was now in a 
state of nervous excitement, though out- 
wardly I was quite calm. I took a look 
at him as he went up the stairs, and no- 
ticed that he had slipped off his shoes on 
the bottom stair. All self-assertiveness 
had left him now. 

In a little while he came back. He 
found me reading. He lit his pipe and 
pretended to read too. I shall never for- 
get that my book was “ Anne Judge, Spin- 
ster,” while his was a volume of Black- 
wood. Every five minutes his pipe went 
out, and sometimes the book lay neglected 
on his knee as he stared at the fire. Then 
he would go out for five minutes and come 
back again. It was getting late now. and 
I felt that I should like to go to my bed- 
room and lock myself in. That, however, 
would have been selfish; so we sat on 
and on. At lasthe started from his chair, 
as some one knocked atthe door. I heard 
several people talking, and then loud above 
their voices a younger one. 

When I came to myself, the first thing 
I thought was that they would ask me to 
hold it. Then I thought, with another 
sinking at the heart, that they might want 
to call it afterme. These, of course, were 
selfish reflections; but my position was 
a trying one. The question was, what 
was the proper thing for me todo? Then 


I remembered that my brother might come 
back at any moment, and all I thought 
of after that was what I should say to 
him. 


I had an idea that I ought to con- 
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gratulate him, but it seemed a brutal thing 


to do. I had not made up my mind 
when I heard him coming down. He was 
laughing and joking in what seemed to 
me a flippant kind of way, considering the 
circumstances. When his hand touched 
the door I snatched at my book and read 
as hard as I could. He was swaggering 
a little as he entered, but the swagger 
went out of him as soon as his eye fell on 
me. I fancy he had come down to tell 
me, and now he did not know how to be- 
gin. He walked up and down the room 
restlessly, looking at me as he walked the 
one way while I looked at him as he 
walked the other way. At length he sat 
down again and took up his book. He 
did not try to smoke. The silence was 
something terrible; nothing was to be 
heard but an occasional cinder falling from 
the grate. This lasted, I should say, for 
twenty minutes, and then he closed his 
book and flung it on to the table. I saw 
the game was up too, and shut “ Anne 
Judge, Spinster.” Then he said, “ Well, 
William, do you know that you are an 
uncle?” He calls me William when he 
means to be half-humorous. There was 
silence again, for I was still trying to 
think out some appropriate remark. After 
a time I said, “ Boy or girl?” “Girl,” he 
answered. Then I thought again, and all 
at once remembered something. “ Both 
doing well?” I asked. “Yes,” he said. 
Then we lapsed into silence, and sat look- 
ing at the fire. ‘You had better go to 
bed,” he said eventually, in a rather irri- 
tated voice. I said that of course I didn’t 
mind sitting up if it would do any good, 
but he said it wouldn’t,so I went. At the 
door, however, I stopped, and coming 
back with a mighty effort I shook his 
hand. I think he saw what I meant. 

So far I never blamed him in any way, 
for I knew he could not help it. But he 
was a little inconsiderate afterwards. I 
didn’t want to go out much for a day or 
two, until the thing had blown over; but 
next morning he told me to telegraph the 
news to our mother. That was a delicate 
thing to do, and I contend that he should 
have done it himself. When I got to the 
telegraph office I walked up and down the 
pavement for a long time. It was a small 
town, and I felt sure that the clerk would 
know me. At last I entered, and de- 
spatched the following telegram, which 
seemed to me to put the affair in a chas- 
tened sort of way: “ Daughter arrived 
safe last night. All well.” The only 
other thing worth mentioning is the adver- 
tisement. My brother would not take it 








himself —he said, because he had no 
time ; though, of course, that was a mere 
evasion of his responsibilities —so I was 
sent with it. What made it awkward for 
me was that | knew the sub-editor. How- 
ever, I took the slip of paper and the 
money, and, unknown to him, enclosed 
them in an envelope. Hanging about the 
office till it was quite dark, I crept up to 
the door and slipped the envelope into the 
letter-box. The money made it fall with 
a thump, and I made off as quickly and 
quietly as I could. 
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(BY A CHILD OF SIX.) 


No one who knows what it is to be 
brought up on alphabetical biscuits will 
wonder at my being able to write an arti- 
cle. But do not think me proud of it. 
Acutely do I feel the false position in 
which an educational nursery has placed 
me. Here am I, at the age of six years, 
so full of learning that my hair has ceased 
to curl. I spend my life between histori- 
cal wall-papers, and when I think I am 
playing at ball the chances are that I am 
learning multiplication. Only the other 
day 1 was inveigled into what purported 
to be a game at soldiers, and before I 
knew what I was about I was half through 
the Wars of the Roses. At Christmas I 

ot a present of (apparently) a pot of jam. 

opened it, and out jumped the leader of 
the Liberal party. No matter how careful 
I am, | am constantly being tricked in this 
way. Of course it is too late now for any- 
thing to be done for me. I am lost; and 
as they have got it all into me by false pre- 
tences I ama cynic as well. But there 
are younger chilean to follow, and for 
their sakes I appeal to parents. I would 
particularly implore them, as they remem- 
ber their own childhood in the happy pre- 
educational nurseries, to set their faces 
against the latest abomination — the geo- 
graphical carpet, which is even worse than 
the zoological doors, for there is no licking 
the paint off. 

The alphabetical biscuits are not so 
bad. Each of them has aletter on it, which 
is meant to catch your eye before you can 
get itinto your mouth. Witha little care, 


however, you can dispose of the biscuits 
without preliminary annoyance, unless 
your nurse or mother insists on your say- 
ing the letter before she lets you eat the 
There are mothers who do that ; 


biscuit. 
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and if you give way at first, they have you 
into biscuits in one syllable in no time. 
Though I say the biscuit can be managed 
with comparative ease, the only sure way 
is to shut youreyes. Those who are in- 
experienced will say that it would be an 
easy matter to keep your eyes off the let- 
ter without shutting them. Quite so; but 
unless you shut them you are bound to 
look at something, and you can’t look any- 
where in an educational nursery without 
being caught. Say you slide the biscuit 
in at the left side of your mouth and keep 
your eyes fixed on the wall to the right ; 
the result is that you are learning from a 
pictorial illustration who signed Magna 
Charta, or something of that sort; which 
entirely destroys the flavor. It is very 
doubtful whether a biscuit—unless per- 
haps at bedtime — is worth all this bother. 
These biscuits are graded. That is to 
say, you pass from alphabetical biscuits to 
biscuits in one, two, and even three sylla- 
bles; and then there are names of coun- 
tries biscuits. One would expect the 
biscuits to get bigger as they become more 
difficult, but they don’t. This is another 
illustration of the injustice of the system. 
Personally I gave up biscuits at the sec- 
ond oyliahie, preferring rather to go into 
animal gingerbread. And then look at 
those proverbial milk-jugs. Surely it is 
a little hard that a child can’t take a drink 
of milk without being reminded for the 
thousandth time, by an inscription on the 
jug, that it is only dogs that delight to 
bark and bite. 

I know all about Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton and Rare Ben Jonson, and that class 
of people; but it is not my fault. It 
comes of not being suspicious. My little 
sister has a box of bricks that make into 
houses on weekdays and Westminster 
Abbey on Sundays. You get a picture of 
the Abbey with the box, showing how to 
build the bricks, and it is good enough 
fun in itself. But no sooner have we got 
the Abbey up than they pounce down on 
us and give us lessons on the Poets’ Cor- 
ner. The political ninepins are just as 
bad. They would make a good game if we 
could get to play with them ourselves, but 
of course that is not what is wanted. They 
represent nine kings of England, and as 
soon as we stick them up our governess 
asks who can tell her which is the fifth 
Henry. Then you get one mark for knock- 
ing a figure down, and two if you can also 
say at what period he flourished. The 
prize varies. Sometimes it is a poetry 
lozenge, or it may be a toy for teaching 





you the months of the year. Weare young 
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and guileless, so we don’t have the sense 
to see that we are being taken advantage 
of. Perhaps you don’t know that we have 
a three acres and a cow puzzle, anda Lord 
Randolph Churchill who walks all the way 
round Sir William Harcourt. There is a 
Latin proverb, which no boy should know 
before he is fourteen, about the Greeks 
being most to be feared when they bring 
presents to you. But our own fathers and 
mothers are not a bit better than the 
Greeks in this respect; and I would 
strongly advise all children into whose 
hands this article may fall not to accept a 
present from any body without having a 
good look atit first. I got aship on my last 
birthday that takes to pieces and packs 
away ina box. Do you think that was an 
honest present? It sounds like it; but it 
wasn’t. If it hadn’t been for that box I 
might not have known to this day how 
many ounces there are ina pound. This 
is the way you are tricked. There are a 
lot of wooden squares with the ship which 
are piled on the deck and called passen- 
gers’ luggage. Well, no sooner have you 
your luggage on board than they make 
you count the squares, and ask, if one 
square weighs an ounce and there are six- 
teen ounces ina pound, how many squares 
will it take to weigh half a pound? Of 
course by this time you see you have been 
swindled again. Speaking of squares, 
children may be warned against them in 
particular, for they are the nastiest things 
I know of. This is because they have 
six sides. Before taking them from any- 
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body examine them carcfully, and the 
chances are that you will find one side to 
be geographical and another arithmetical, 
and so on. They have generally poetry 
on them too, like — 


L stands for London, which is a great city ; 
And also for leeks, to eat which is a pity. 


I am, however, inclined to think that the 
most invidious thing we have in our nur- 
sery is the money-box. The old style of 
money-box was plain and honest, and did 
not pretend to be anything else. It had 
written in big letters on it, too, “ Take 
care of the pence and the pounds will take 
care of themselves.” That was an hon- 
orable warning, and if any one put money 
into it it served him right. Ours, how- 
ever, isa very different affair. It consists 
of a box with a donkey standing near it, 
and if you put a penny on the donkey’s tail 
it kicks up one of its hind legs and knocks 
the penny into the box. It isagreat joke 
to see the donkey doing this; but of 
course it is only an artful way of getting 
our money out of us. It may be retorted 
that we should know better; but we are 
innocent and at the mercy of designing 
parents. Why, if any of them were to 
see me writing these reflections, what do 
you think they would say? They would 
Sader me till I told them what ink was 
composed of and what other ingredients 
besides linen rags entered into the com- 
position of paper! I know them; and if 
ever there was a child of six who was 
tired of this life it’s Bossy T. 





SOLOMON’S JUDGMENT IN CHINESE.— Two 
women came before a mandarin in China, each 
of them protesting that she was the mother of 
a little child they had brought with them. 
They were so eager and so positive that the 
mandarin was sorely puzzled. He retired to 
consult with his wife, who was a wise and 
clever woman, whose opinion was held in 
great repute in the neighborhood. 

She requested five minutes in which to de- 
liberate. At the end of that time she spoke: 

**Let the servants catch me a large fish in 
the river, and let it be brought me here alive.”’ 

This was done. 

‘* Bring me now the infant,’ she said, ‘‘ but 
leave the women in the outer chamber.”’ 

This was done, too. Then the mandarin’s 
wife caused the baby to be undressed, and its 
clothes put on the large fish. 

‘* Carry the creature outside now, and throw 
it into the river in the sight of the two wom- 
en ” 


The servant obeyed her orders, flinging the 
fish into the water, where it rolled about and 





struggled, disgusted, no doubt, by the wrap- 
ping in which it was swaddled. 

Without a moment’s pause, one of the 
mothers threw herself into the river with a 
shriek. She must save her drowning child. 

‘¢ Without doubt, she is the true mother,’’ 
she declared; and the mandarin’s wife com- 
manded that she should be rescued, and the 
child given to her. 

‘* Without a doubt, she is the true mother,’”’ 
she declared. And the mandarin nodded his 
head, and thought his wife the wisest woman 
in the Flowery Kingdom. Meantime, the 
false mother crept away. She was found out 
in her imposture; and the mandarin’s wife 
forgot all about her in the occupation of don- 
ning the little baby in the best silk she could 
find in her wardrobe. 

For other varieties of the same story, see 
Rhys Davids, ‘‘ Buddhist Birth Stories ”’ (vol. 
i., pp. xiii. and xliv.); ‘‘ Tibetan Tales,’’ by 
Schiefner and Ralston (pp. xliii. 121); Max 
Miiller, ‘‘ India, what can it teach us?” (p. 
II). Academy. 
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7 1887 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fourth year. It 
. has met with the constant commendation of the leading men and 
journals of the country, and with uninterrupted success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to.its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and - 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 


from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The F'oremost Living Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe; and 


especially of Great Britain. 


‘The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPiIniriomns. 


“ The best of all the serial publications. . It presents 
all that is best, most interesting, and profitable to be 
found in the current literature of the day. The reader 
is kept abreast with the best thought of the age, po- 
litical, scientific, and literary, while there is just fic- 
tion enough ae me gre between the more solid pa- 

ers to be restful and entertaining. ‘To our mind, 

HE LiviING AGE has-‘no equal, and we cannot see 
where it could be improved.”— Christian at Work, 
New York. 

“The aim of the conductors is to give the best and 
freshest thought of the time; and in this they are 
succeeding now, as for so many years, to the great 
satisfaction and profit of a multitude of at once ex- 
acting and satisfied readers.” — New- York Evangelist. 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time. . There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, 
literature, egrerny. philosophy, or religion, that 
cannot be found in it. . It isa library in itself.” — The 
Churchman, New York. : 

“To have THE Living AG is to hold the keys o 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
povenstensen’ research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.. It has never been so bright, so comprehen- 
sive, so diversified in interest, as it is to-day.” — Bosion 
Evening Traveller. 

“ Every volume attests anew the care and discrimi- 

_nation and catholic taste of its conductors. . Nearly 
the whole world of authors and writers appear in it in 
their best moods. . Art, science, and literature find 
fresh and eloquent expression in its pages, from the 
ens of the best writers of the day; and the reader 
s kept well abreast of the current thought of the 
age.” — Boston Journal. ‘ 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York 
Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.”” — Albany Argus. 

“It is one of the publications that intelligent people 
regard as practically indispensable. Erom its pages 
one learns what the world is thinking about. . It is an 
education in itself, as well as an entertainment.” — 
Hartford Courant. , 


has become indispensable.” — NV 


“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“ Terribly should we miss its familiar russet garb, 
its exterior by no means revealing its true inwardness 
of poetry, history, eee any a and romance. It is 
withouta peer, with hardly asecond.”— Lowell Courier. 

2 Laine its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“ A grand repository of the literature of the age. . It 
Jew - York Observer. 

“ The subscriptian price is slight in comparison with 
the mass of the best current literature which it brin 
with it in its weekly visits. . In fact,a reader needs 
no-more than this one publication to keep him well 
abreast of — periodical! literature.” — Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia. 


~ a of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 


orid. 
“Itisa monnente 


for those who, with no great 
amount of time available for literary reading, wish to 
keep fully abreast with the literature of the day.” — 
The Interior, Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
peusable literature.” —- Chicago Eventing Journal. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It saves not only time, but money.” — Pacific 
Churchman, Sar Francisco. 

“It is absolutely. without a rival. . Coming once a 
week, it gives, while yet fresh, the productions of the 
foremost writers of the day. . Essay and review. bi- 
ography, travel. science, fiction, poetry, the best of 
each and allis here placed within reach. ‘fo neglect 
such an opportunity of keeping pace with the thought 
of our day, and of laying by a rich store of the best 
literature, would, it seems to us, be a grave mistake.” 
— Montreal Gazette. 

“It keeps well up its reputation for being the best 
pentose in the world.” — Morning Siar, Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage.. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“Possessed of LitteLL’s Liv1nG AGE, and of one or other. of our vivacious American monthlles, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.] 

For $10.50, Tue Living Ace and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, Tae Livine Acs and the St. Nicholas, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 





USING UP THE CAPITAL. 


A gentleman over three score years, who had spent 
over a quarter of a century “‘ teaching the young idea 
how to shoot,” was giving his experience and telling 
how he kept his health, and how he managed to be as 
fresh and vigorous at the close of a ten months’ term 
as at its beginning. His secret was in “leaving the 
school in the schoolroom.” 

Every business man knows that if he carries on a 
business which constantly requires him to draw monthly 
or annually on his capital to keep his business going, 
that he will sooner or later come to the end and have 
to close up So with the mental and physical powers 
of man. There is a certain amount of reserve force, of 
mental and physical power in each individual, and by 
giving nature an opportunity to recuperate each twenty- 
four hours, and restore that which has been used up 
during the day, he may be enabled to live out the 
usual span of life. The least cverdraft, if persisted in, 
must eventually produce a ** break up.” 

There are more men who observe this inexorable law 
than women. Although it is generally acceded that 
women are endowed with more power of endurance 
than men; that they have more reserve force than those 
termed the stronger sex, yet it as frequently becomes 
overdrawn as men’s and the result is the samé with 
each. The common end is nervous prostration. From 
time immemorial have both resorted to something to 
keep up their strength, their vitality, during special 
strains upon their powers. But these generally act as 
the whip or spur to the horse. Not giving any vital 
recuperative power. What is required is something 
that will truly revitalize those parts of the human 
economy that have become more or less exhausted by 
the drafts made upon them. 

The man of thought and study increases the vital 
nerve power in that portion of the lobes of the brain he 
brings into the greater exercise. This development 
can go on well and healthfully so long as the proper 
opportunity is given for sufficient recuperation. But 
with many there are times that circumstances seem to 
require extra toil and extra exertion, at the expense of 
such opportunities for renewal of strength as nature is 
capable of affording. And especially true is this of 
women. Hence thousands annually succumb, and ner- 
vous prostration is the result. 

Then the vital forces and the power of recuperation 
have become so exhausted and worn out by the long 
continued strain upon them, without sufficient return, 
that they have yielded to the strain, and, like the bow 
that has been kept constantly strung, has lost its elas- 
ticity and can return no twang when drawn. ’Tis use- 
less, then, to leave it to nature to restore itself. It has 
no power left to do such work. A new supply is abso- 
lutely necessary. Medicines to stimulate and excite the 
nerves to action are as useless as the whip to a worn 
out and dying horse. 

By the advancement of science a revitalizing agent 
has been discovered. It does not go through the 
process of digestion, but by a shorter process comes in 
contact with innumerable terminal nerves covering the 
countless air cells of the lungs. Here, by the highest 
law of affinity, the nerves meeting with this element so 
congenial to its health and growth, seizes at once upon 
it as of right and necessity, and appropriates it, thus 
becoming stronger, and with this renewed vitality 
nature commences anew its struggle for supremacy over 
all the enemies of. life and health. 





(3 B., 556.) ** Futton, Osweco Co., N. Y., 
** October 30, 1886. 


**Compound Oxygen has greatly benefited me. 
Under God it has given me new life. I was induced 
to send for a Home Treatment when physicaily and 
nervously prostrated, and after taking Compound Oxy- 
gen for a few weeks, began to feel much better, and 
before the second Home Treatment had been ex- 
hausted was nearly able to Jay it aside. The perma- 
nency of the beneficial effects of the Cempound Oxye 
gen was questioned, but several months have passed 
since the last Treatment was taken, and I am still well. 
My confidence in Compound Oxygen as a remedial 
agency is such, that I recommend it on all proper occa- 
sions. You are at liberty to use my mame in connec- 
tion with the above. 

** Rev. Joun C. BREAKER, 


“ Pastor First Baptist Church.” 





** PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 25, 1887. 


Some twelve years ago, by long and gr ceagion. | 
overwork with the brain, I was badly run down an 

brought into a condition of great nervous weakness. 
My stomach was in poor condition. My digestion was 
bad. If I ate a hearty meal I felt heavy and dull. I[ 
had a general feeling of good-for-nothingness. 1 was 
unable to perform my editorial duties with satisfac- 
tion. In this state I realized that something must be 
done. 


**To make a long story short, I decided to try the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment. I saw at once that it 
was not one of the class of remedies which do their 
work in twenty-four hours. For this I liked it all the 
better, and I gained confidence in it. -I began to im- 
prove; first a little, then more decidedly, but gainin 
all the time. Before long that miserable feeling o 
good-for-nothingness was gone. My nerves were toned 
up.. My stomach improved, and eating was no longer 
the cause of discomfort. I was able todo my work. 
My recoyery was a simple and pleasant process. [| 
could experience the pleasure of restoration and still 
attend to my literary duties. 1 continued the treatment 
until my health was fully restored and I could perform 
my editorial labors as well as ever. 


** My brother, Rev. F. W. Conrad, D.D., was also 
subsequently induced to try the same treatment. His 
restoration by means of Compound Oxygen, is a won- 
derful instance of the efficacy of that method of treat 
ment. His nervous system was completely shattered. 
His was an aggravated case of overwork, followed by 
doses of powerful anodynes. For several months he 
was entirely laid aside. He finally resorted to a course 
of treatment with Compound Oxygen, when decided 
improvement soon followed. The first effect was that 
he was able to enjoy healthy sleep, to which he had 
long been a stranger. ‘Then his whole system was 
toned up. His digestion, which had been greatly dis- 
ordered, became natural and hearty. A marked im- 
provement in his sight was one of the most notable 
indications. One eye had long been sightless, and the 
other was weak; but the sight of the remaining eye 
became much clearer and more reliable. He is now 
busy among the churches as well as attending to his 
duties as editor-in-chief of the paper. 1 think literary 
men, business men, and overworked clergymen as well, 
ought to know more about this Compound Oxygen; it 
is so simple, so efficacious, so easy of application, and 
so certain in cases of disease which the physicians cons 
sider almost beyond hope. Its applicability to a wide. 
range of diseases seems to me to be one of its highest 


merits. 
* Rev. V. L. Conrap, 
“Asst Editor Lutheran Observer.” 





This revitalizing agent is found in the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment as manufactured by Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Any 
one desiring to become more familiar with this wonder 
ful remedy can be gratified if they will send for their 
brochure, a very interesting book of two hundred pages» 
which will be sent free. 











ill pif, 


